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Art Museum Show Will 
Spotlight 25 Symbolists 


This lithograph, Amour by Maurice Denis 
(French, 1870-1943), is one of the 50 works to 
be shown in La Reverie esthetique: Symbolist 
Works on Paper at the Allen Memorial Art 
Museum March 29 through May 22. The ex- 
hibition’s prints, drawings, and pastels by 25 
Symbolist artists—including James Ensor, 
Paul Gauguin, Gustave Moreau, Edvard 
Munch, and Odilon Redon—will be drawn 
from the Allen’s collection as well as from 
several other midwestern museums and pri- 
vate collections. 

Rejecting the materialistic and positivist at- 
titudes of the modern world and dismissing 
Impressionism for its neglect of the mysteri- 
ous centers of thought, the Symbolists drew 
inspiration from dreams, primitive art, and 
the occult. They attempted in their work to 
suggest the spiritual life behind the world of 
natural appearances and to create new lan- 
guages of art that could be universally under- 
stood or, at the very least, induce a reflective 


mood in the viewer. 


On the cover: 

Freshman James Sugg and Associate Dean Ira 
Steinberg may have wrapped around to the back 
of our cover, but they were, nonetheless, part of 
the rousing discussion in a Talcott Hall parlor one 
afternoon this winter term, along with front-cover 
conversationalists freshman Donna Ancypa, soph- 
omore Horace McMillon, freshman Rebecca Han, 
Professor of Philosophy Laurence Thomas, and 
sophomore Rajul Parekh. The students are mem- 
bers of the Residential Commons cluster-resi- 
dence system; Steinberg is a faculty associate of 
the commons, and Thomas lives in Fairchild 
House as its residential fellow. The cluster plan— 
focus of our cover story—involve Talcott Hall, 
Baldwin Cottage, and Fairchild House. Faculty 
Associate Joseph Palmieri (not pictured), director 
of computing at Oberlin’s computing center, says 
he is pleased that the cluster arrangement—now 
more than a quarter of the way into its experimen- 
tal stage—is turning out “about as | thought it 
would.” Palmieri, one of the conceivers of the 
cluster concept, attends many cluster activities. A 
major goal of the plan is to bring together students 
and faculty members for informal communication. 
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Irony and Stone 


There is a small irony about Oberlin and Lucy 
Stone that makes an interesting footnote to 
Marlene Deahl Merrill’s article, “Justice, Sim- 
ple Justice: Women at Oberlin 1837-1987" in 
the fall 1987 issue of the Oberlin Alumni Mag- 
azine. 

Lucy Stone is perhaps most widely remem- 
bered for her insistence that a married woman 
should keep her own name if she wanted to do 
so. Her husband, Henry Browne Blackwell, 
approved and supported her in this. And “Af- 
ter their marriage, on May 1, 1855, she kept 
her own name, calling herself Mrs. Stone and 
thereby adding the phrase “Lucy Stoner” to 
the language to denote a married woman re- 
taining her maiden name” (Notable American 
Women 1607-1950, Harvard University Press, 
1971, iii, 388). 

The irony? In the Oberlin alulmni directories 


OBERLIN COLLEGE POSITION 
AVAILABLE 


Vice President for 
Operations 


This officer has responsibility, under the 
president, for planning and management 
of the entire physical plant; for the 
offices of personnel, College security, and 
purchasing; and for various auxiliary 
services. The vice president for operations 
is responsible for the physical support of 
the non-academic staff of a major and 
rapidly advancing national institution. 


Applicants should have: 

¢ A proven ability to recruit, deploy, and 
motivate a skilled staff of professionals 

e Extensive experience in management 

¢ An ability to work effectively with a 
diverse community of faculty, 
administrative staff, and students, as 
well as with leaders in the community 
A master’s degree or equivalent 
professional experience 


This senior executive officer is responsible 
for elements crucial to Oberlin’s ability to 
fulfill its mission as a premier national 
school of the liberal arts and sciences and 
a conservatory of music, and will be paid 
accordingly. 


To ensure consideration, letters of 
nomination or application should be 
submitted by March | to: 
Robert A. Haslun, Secretary 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY / 
AFFIKMATIVE ACTION EMPLOYER 


this most famous of Oberlin’s feminists has reg- 

ularly been listed as “Mrs. Henry B. Blackwell 

(Lucy Stone).” This was the case as recently as 

1960, when the last complete directory was 
published. 

Ruth Farmer Bent '47 

Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Mrs. Bent is a librarian at Antioch College. 
See the first letter in “Incorrect Mailing Labels 
Distress Alumni” in this section for more on 
the topic.—Ed. 


Test Animals 


I am concerned about the statement in the fall 
issue of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine (“Di- 
vestment Progresses” in “Tappan Square Note- 
book”) that the Committee on Shareholder Re- 
sponsibility is concerned with “studies of the 
use of animals in product safety testing.” The 
last years of my career were spent in the field 
of product-safety testing. Thus | am well aware 
of the use of animals for this purpose. I have 
been involved in the use of rats, mice, dogs, 
guinea pigs and rabbits. The only test that | 
frown upon is the Draize test for eye irritation 
(rabbits are used). For this test alternatives are 
being evaluated. 

I am certain that many companies are in- 
volved in this type of testing, not only for drugs 
and pesticides, but also for conceivably haz- 
ardous environmental exposures of the hu- 
man and animal population. Our present fund 
of knowledge has not provided us with a better 
and more certain way to assess risks. 

Iam a charter member of the Society of Tox- 
icology (retired). The society has a committee 
concerned with animal testing, and I suggest 
that the concerned Oberlin committee contact 
the Society of Toxicology Executive Secretary, 
Joan Walsh Cassedy, 1133 15th St. N.W. Suite 
#620, Washington, D.C. 20005. 

Kathel B. Kerr ’29 
Fort Meyers, Florida 


Mr. Kerr is a retired toxicologist for Dow 
Chemical Company. Professor of Economics 
James Zinser, chair of the College Committee 
on Shareholder Responsibility, says the Col- 
lege has been involved in only one concern 
related to animal testing and product safety. 
“In April 1987,” he says, “Oberlin College sup- 
ported a shareholder proposal to encourage 
IBM to support research on alternatives to 
live-anumal testing for product-safety develop- 
ment.” —Ed. 


Oberlin Named in 

Many Lists of the Best 

| was pleased to see the Oberlin College men- 
tion in the U.S. News and World Report survey 
and the article on that survey in the Oberlin 


How Can You 
Give To 
Oberlin College? 
Just Count 
the Ways 


Cash 

Securities 
Personal Property 
Real Estate 

Life Insurance 
Annuities 

Trusts 

Bequests 
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Would you like more information? 
Please write to Michael Hyde 
Planned Giving Program 
205 Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, OH 44074. 

Or telephone (216) 775-8550. 


Alumni Magazine. | was also pleased to see an 

article in the December 1987 Mensa Bulletin 

reporting that Oberlin’s SAT admissions scores 

could qualify Oberlin students and alumni for 
Mensa. 

Elizabeth Masslich Wyld °36 

Skokie, Illinois 


Mrs. Wyld is a retired laboratory technician. 
Mensa is an organization of persons who 
have established, by standard intelligence-test 
scores, that their intelligence is higher than 
that of 98 percent of the population.—Ed. 


Comments Offered about 
Walking around the Arch 


As someone who was active in the Student 
Commencement Action Committee in May 
1987, | am writing in response to the letter 
“Walking around the Arch” by Judith McBride 
Bentley 67, which appeared in the Fall 1987 
issue. 

Ms. Bentley expresses mixed feelings about 
the decision by many students at last May's 
commencement ceremonies to walk around— 
instead of through—the Memorial Arch. This 
act was proposed and sponsored by the Asian 
American Alliance and supported by the Stu- 
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dent Commencement Action Committee, the 
ad hoc coalition of student groups and individ- 
uals of mutual concern coordinating student- 
run educational events and literature for the 
commencement/reunion weekend. 


Ms. Bentley is right in pointing out that mis- 
sionaries, while coming to the Third World as 
part of the package of colonialist-imperialist- 
capitalist First World domination, have often 
served to soften that domination and have at 
times even provided frameworks and ideolo- 
gies that Third World peoples have used in 
their struggles for liberation. She is also correct 
in noting that the motives of the Oberlin mis- 
sionaries murdered in China are not known, 
and that their motives were probably quite 
complex. 


Nevertheless, the Arch stands as a symbol of 
Oberlin’s past and present role in perpetuating 
imperialism. While the missionaries of the past 
were giving their Chinese converts a tool for 
potential liberation and (one could argue) sal- 
vation, they were also participating in what 
the Kenyan writer Ngugi wa Thiong’o has 
called the “colonization of the mind.” 

It was important last May to remind the 
Oberlin College community of the question- 
able rectitude of its past missionary work be- 
cause much of the mind-set that led Oberlin’s 
leaders to send missionaries to China was (and, 
I'm sure, is) still present at Oberlin. | won't get 
into Oberlin’s reluctance to break its ties with 
South Africa or any of the other ways it partici- 
pates in international imperialism. Equally im- 
portant were (and are) the “cultural bombs” 
being set off in students who come from com- 
munities other than the one that provides 
Oberlin’s ideology and vision. This ideology 
and vision (which is also that of the U.S. as a 
whole) deeply reflects the thinking of a leader- 
ship dominated by middle- and upper-class, 
Protestant, heterosexual men of Northern Eu- 
ropean descent, and also provides the founda- 
tion for that group to retain its power. 

American universities and colleges have the 
role of assimilating a new generation into the 
nation’s elite. This can be done only through a 
process of “colonization of the mind” not very 
different from what the Oberlin-sponsored 
missionaries did in China. 

I cannot speak for all the individuals and stu- 
dent groups that elected to march around the 
Arch. I’m sure that some made the connection 
between the colonialist ideals of Oberlin in 
1900 and those of Oberlin in 1987 in different 
ways. But a broad coalition did feel there was 
similarity between the ideals of Oberlin in 
1900 and Oberlin in 1987—and that the ideals 
memorialized in the Arch merited some form 
of condemnation —and proceeded to march 
around instead of through the Memorial Arch. 


Phil Steinberg °87 
Brooklyn, New York 


Mr. Steinberg is staff member at the national 
office of the Democratic Socialists of Amer- 
ica..—Ed. 


Winter 1984 


I graduated last May, and | did walk through 
the Memorial Arch. | think I shared the same 
feeling at the commencement as Ms. Bentley’s 
(“Walking around the Arch,” Fall 1987 OAM) 
with regard to the meaning of the Memorial 
Arch. 

A few of my friends told me what they 
would do at commencement and asked if | 
would like to join. I said no. I just couldn’t un- 
derstand the reason for their action. Why does 


the arch have to be rejected? Why do those 
Americans who died in China have to be dis- 
graced? | know that the arch does not have the 
names of the Chinese dead. But I don’t think 
that fact forms a good enough reason for dis- 
honoring the American martyrs. 

I believe the missionaries who went to Asia, 
not only from the U.S. but also from European 
countries did so because of their religious be- 

Letters continued on page 55. 


Performing Arts at Oberlin s Summer 1988 


THIRD ANNUAL 


OBERLIN THEATER 


INSTITUTE 


June 20-—July 30 


SIX WEEKS OF INTENSIVE STUDY 


acting, voice, movement, script analysis, verse drama, 
improvisation, fencing, singing, Alexander technique, 
and stage combat 


INCLUDING 


and playwrights 


classes from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily 

beginning and advanced programs 
student-created workshop performances 
weekly presentations by guest actors, designers, 


four semester-hours of Oberlin College credit 


merit awards 


FEATURING PETER NEEDHAM 


Distinguished guest artist from Great Britain who has 
appeared with England’s National Theatre, Royal 
Court Theatre, and Royal Shakespeare Company 


FOR APPLICATION 


Contact: James DePaul, Director 
Oberlin Theater Institute ¢ Warner Center 
Oberlin College ¢ Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
216/775-8050 


Application deadline—April 30 


Oberlin’s Cluster Program: 


Plato’s Academy in Modern Times? 


Space ts transformed into 
place as it acquires 
definition and meaning. 


Learning ts rarely at the 
level of explicit and formal 
instruction. 


—Yi Fu Tuan, Space and Place: 
The Perspective of Experience 


by Emily Nunn 


While college life and a sense of loneliness 
may often go hand in hand, the relation- 
ship need not be a lasting one. Realizing 
this, Oberlin is in the midst of an experi- 
ment that involves the partial restruc- 
turing of campus residential life. The clus- 
ter concept, on which the experiment is 
based, along with the College’s new din- 
ing and social hall, embodies the idea that 
a sense of community is essential to the 
most fruitful and pleasant educational ex- 
perience. Finding a way to provide this 
community, and a way to overcome the 
separateness of the College’s academic 
life from its residential life, is the experi- 
ment’s purpose. 

“I view this experiment as the begin- 
ning of a process by which Oberlinians 
will recapture a spirit of mutual pleasure 
in learning, of friendship based on search- 
ing,’ says President S. Frederick Starr. “In- 
creasingly, much of what is learned in for- 
mal college programs can also be learned 
at home alone; as this happens, informal 
learning through conversation gains im- 
portance. Students of the quality Oberlin 
draws are quite able to learn on their 


Emily Nunn ts assistant editor of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine 
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own, but through this experiment they 
stand to gain through intellectual and per- 
sonal interaction with one another and 
with faculty.” 

Five years ago Starr asked every dean 
and division head what in their respective 
areas Oberlin College most needed. Dean 
of Students George Langeler pointed to 
the quality of life—a facet of Oberlin that 
he says lags well behind the quality of its 
academic offerings. 

Studies and research conducted over 
the years by the Office of Institutional Re- 
search have tended to corroborate Lange- 
ler’s opinion, indicating that the quality of 
campus life has been a major deterrent to 
the enrollment of a significant number of 
applicants and a factor in the attrition rate 
as well. Discussions by the Retention 
Committee and the Office of Residential 
Life about deficiencies identified by stu- 
dents, faculty, and the Office of Institu- 
tional Research—deficiencies in social 
and personal relations, residential life, on- 
campus entertainment, and the variety of 
extracurricular programs—in turn pro- 
vided the impetus for the serious and in- 
depth examination of these problems by 
the Student Life Committee (SLC). In 1984 
the SLC began to formulate a solution— 
the cluster program—completing its work 


Gathering for tea and sandwiches in Talcott 
Hall after class, these Residential Commons 
residents strike up the inevitable group con- 
versation. 


and issuing a final report in 1986. At that 
time the SLC was chaired by Professor of 
Philosophy Norman Care, and included 
Langeler, Director of Residential Life Ellis 
Delphin, three professors, and five stu- 
dents. 

While the SLC has by no means found 
the present residential life program a di- 
saster, it has identified several major 
weaknesses and difficulties that could be 
remedied through its proposed cluster 
program, a concept that has influenced 
the program and construction of the new 
dining and social hall. (See accompanying 
story on the dining and social hall in this 
issue.) 


Three Kinds of Problems 

Various College reports mentioned de- 
ferred building maintenance and unsuit- 
able architecture as major components in 
the overall problem. The larger dining 
halls, for instance, are crowded and noisy, 
not at all conducive to a liesurely lunch 
and relaxed conversation with a familiar 
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Photo by John Corriveau 


face. Dining is more often an “eat and 
run” experience. And in some residence 
halls with large populations, East Hall for 
example, there are no main lounges for 
casual socializing or planned activities. 
For first- and second-year students, these 
problems can easily create a sense of iso- 
lation and detachment from the intellec- 
tual and social mainstream of the campus, 
says Langeler. “Oberlin can be a lonely 
place”; a quiet or shy student might estab- 
lish very few connections with classmates 
and faculty members, or none at all, he 
says. 

As the College’s population has grown 
(30 percent in the last 25 years) student- 
faculty interaction has decreased, espe- 
cially for students in their first and second 
years, according to the SLC. Starr sees this 
as a function of changes in family struc- 
ture and academic life rather than a lack 
of effort or interest on either side. 

“I grew up hearing from my grand- 
mother that the epitome of civilized life 
was faculty and students playing chamber 
music in Professor Demuth’s house on 
Elm Street at the turn of the century,” he 
says. During those early years a profes- 
sor’s home was often a center for contact 
with students. “Today, however, spouses 
have entered the work force, professional 
pressures have mounted, and there has 
been a growth in campus duties that leave 
faculty members less able to continue this 
old life,” says Starr. At the same time, the 
small, cozy dormitories that were so char- 
acteristic of Oberlin life are nearly gone, 
further depersonalizing and atomizing 
the College community. 


Dean of Students George Langeler and sophomore Ann Freel listen to sociology professor Al 


A final important problem addressed by 
the SLC is one of scale. Oberlin, for a time, 
failed to notice that it no longer fit com- 
fortably into its small-school accommoda- 
tions. Adding a few large residence halls 
only seemed to make things worse. 
Oberlin has become too large to expect 
the natural closeness and familiarity pro- 
duced by its former dimensions. 

What is a cluster and what would the 
cluster concept do to eliminate these 
problems? Simply put, a cluster is a con- 
struct meant to mediate between the stu- 
dent and the larger college community. 

One of the major goals of the SLC’s ex- 
periment is to recapture the lost closeness 
of former days by providing first- and sec- 
ond-year students a scaled-down commu- 
nity within the whole of the College. This 
subcommunity would provide a place 
where newcomers could feel they are 
known and know others, where they 
could feel they belong, and where the cul- 
tivation of close friendships with mem- 
bers of a diverse group would occur natu- 
rally. In addition, the cluster concept seeks 
to provide support for newer students 
through informal interaction with the fac- 
ulty and through extensive planned pro- 
grams, thus offering them a more varied 
social life and helping them establish 
themselves more quickly in the College's 
intellectual, cultural, and recreational life. 

Significantly, students who have re- 
ported the greatest satisfaction with the 
quality of life at Oberlin have been mem- 
bers of existing subcommunities—coops 
and special interest houses, such as Asia 
House and African Heritage House. But 


McQueen explain his views on the nature of moral agency to John Thompson, director of Psycho- 
logical Services and professor of psychology. They were among the 30 or so cluster residents and 
four affiliated faculty and staff persons who came to one of Talcott’s parlors November 24 to 


participate 
by Thompson and P. 


in an after-dinner discussion titled “Moral Demands and the Lives of Real People,” led 
rofessor of Philosophy Norman Care. Other Talcott-parlor discussions during 


the fall semester included the Faculty Survival Guide to the End of the Semester Crunch. The 


advice, 


offered by Associate Dean Ira Steinberg, Professor of Biology Richard Levin, Professor of 


Music Education Sylvan Suskin, and McQueen, drew 40 cluster residents. 
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Winter 1944 


Photo by Linda K. Grashoff 


Associate Professor of Geology Bruce Simon- 
son and others often bring their families to 
cluster activities, adding a homelike quality 
hard to find in other college settings. 


rather than imitating or replacing these 
living options, the cluster offers an alter- 
native subcommunity, thereby adding 
greater diversity to Oberlin’s residential 
life. 

If the cluster experiment succeeds and 
is subsequently approved for implementa- 
tion past the experimental stage, campus- 
wide clustering will begin. A clustered 
campus, as envisioned by the SLC, follows 
a specific, detailed format: 350 students 
live in each of several residential subcom- 
munities made up of 80 percent freshmen 
and sophomores and 20 percent juniors 
and seniors, with 20 percent conservatory 
students. Each of these residential sub- 
communities, or clusters, brings together 
two to four residence halls that share a 
dining room and social facilities. Cluster 
residents gather for dinner, but they have 
the option to have breakfast and lunch 
elsewhere. They are encouraged to invite 
faculty members to dine with them. Clus- 
ter residents continue to participate in ac- 
tivities in their residence halls, but they 
also may participate in extensive cluster- 
wide activities—cultural, educational, and 
purely social—often planned by the stu- 
dents themselves. Through regular con- 
tact with a heterogeneous microcosm of 
the College, which the cluster ensures, 
students have a greater chance of en- 
countering Oberlin’s diversity: the ideal 
relationship of cluster to college is synech- 
dochical. 

In addition to a well-trained profes- 
sional and student supporting staffs—a di- 
rector, a senior resident coordinator, and 
several student resident coordinators— 
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the clusters enlist faculty members and 
administrators as residential fellows and 
as as nonresident faculty associates. Resi- 
dential fellows live in the cluster and par- 
ticipate in activities as they choose, but 
they do not perform administrative du- 
ties. The nonresident faculty associates 
take several meals a week with the stu- 
dents and participate in and even help 
present special programs and activities. 
This way, faculty members can have an 
old fashioned sort of social interaction 
with students without spending the large 
amounts of time, money, and energy re- 
quired to provide the setting. 


Putting Plans to Work 

The goals of the cluster plan may seem 
utopian, but in reality the plan seems to 
work. The experimental “mini cluster” 
(known on campus as the Residential 
Commons) consisting of Talcott Hall, 
Baldwin Cottage, and Fairchild House, 
with dining in Talcott, has been operating 
since the beginning of this school year, 
and the faculty and student participation 
rate in the various activities has been 
high, says Langeler. In fact, most faculty 
members have responded favorably 
when invited to become affiliated with the 
cluster. Langeler adds that the number of 
visits by faculty members has been in- 
creasing; from October to November, the 
number grew from 79 to 89 visits. Several 
faculty members are regulars, showing up 
two and three times a week. 

Programming for the experimental 
cluster is directed toward filling gaps in 
certain areas of College life, which means 
providing more special informational pro- 
grams (on how to choose a major, for in- 
stance, or how to plan a winter term proj- 
ect), more programs aimed at 
developmental needs (a stress manage- 
ment workshop or a talk on sexuality and 
relationships), and, especially, more of 
what Langeler calls “non-passive” activi- 
ties, those that foster interaction between 
students, such as teas, off-campus trips, 
debates, and special dinners. 

Would the assurance of familiarity and 
natural social interaction foster an exces- 
sive dependence on the individual cluster 
communities if instituted—thus further 
polarizing the campus? Langeler and the 
SLC have concluded that it would not. 
Each cluster, they believe, would provide 
a diversely populated sub-community as a 
base for students in their first years at 
Oberlin, a base that would function as a 
bridge to the greater College community. 
Throughout the planning of the cluster 
concept, the independent spirit and curi- 
osity of Oberlin students have not been 
forgotten. As in the experimental cluster, 
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Commons Faculty Associate Ira Steinberg, professor of philosophy, held his winter-term class 


early so he could bring his students (none cluster residents) to high tea at Fairchild in January. 
The students’ reactions to the cluster concept varied from uncertainty, to curiosity, to what 
seemed like envy. Yet all answered yes when writer Emily Nunn, far right, asked, “Would you like 


to live here?” 


participation in cluster activities would be 
entirely by choice and students could con- 
tinue to be—would be encouraged to be, 
in fact—involved in the mainstream of 
College activities. The cluster, says Lange- 
ler, could even help provide its residents 
contact with nonresidents. Certain pro- 
grams would make it “completely nat- 
ural” he says, for the commons to invite 
another group or subcommunity to at- 
tend. For example, if the commons 
showed a French film, French House 
could be invited to join in its viewing. In 
fact, during winter term the Commons 
Council of the experimental cluster was in 
the process of planning spring semester 
activities with other groups. 

Langeler says he does not foresee the 
day when every Oberlin student lives in 
cluster housing. The cluster planners 
have assumed that, in keeping with cur- 
rent patterns, some students living in the 
residence halls will move into program 
houses and coops and that 50 percent of 
all upperclassmen will continue to live off 
campus, thus keeping the population of 
large residence halls by juniors and sen- 
iors at about 20 percent. Furthermore, in- 
coming students will continue to have the 
option of living in coops or program 
houses. 

Other possible problems with the clus- 
ter concept have been noted, but, says 
Professor of Philosophy and Fairchild Res- 
idential Fellow Laurence Thomas, “Every 
living situation has its problems.” Thomas 
and Assistant Director of Career Planning 
and Placement Jean Janes are the original 


residential fellows, having assumed simi- 
lar positions before the experimental clus- 
ter began operating. Thomas lived in 
Harkness Coop last year and Janes lived 
in Baldwin in 1985-86. This year Janes is 
again residential fellow at Baldwin. 
Thomas believes that the residential 
commons “is providing benefits that 
would be very difficult to obtain other- 
wise,” and he is convinced that students 
appreciate this. He judges the success of 
the cluster experiment the same way he 
judges a restaurant. “If students go to 
Lorenzo's instead of Pizza Hut, it’s be- 
cause it’s what they like. Cluster residents 
can eat breakfast and lunch anywhere on 
campus. By and large, they all come back 
to Talcott.” The experimental cluster’s 
beneficial effects will probably be felt into 
the next few years, Thomas says, as its 
residents are dispersed into and merge 
with the the larger college community. 
“There is remarkably good conversa- 
tion to be had with students,” says 
Thomas. “I enjoy being a philosopher, so I 
enjoy engaging students about their own 
views.” Known to stay up until 3 a.m. do- 
ing that very thing, Thomas does not sim- 
ply listen to student’s ideas, but uses them 
in formulating his own ideas. A recent pa- 
per, “Two Models of Courage,” to be pub- 
lished in Dialogue: Canadian Philosophi- 
cal Review, includes a final footnote in 
which Thomas writes, “. . . lowe a debt of 
gratitude to Edward Greenblatt, Andrew 
Manitsky, Ira Yankwitt, and (especially) 
Elmer Almachar—Oberlin College stu- 
dents who were a sounding board for the 
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views presented here.” Thomas has called 
the cluster concept “the closest thing we 
have to Plato’s academy.” 

Judging the Cluster Experiment 
While no one expects the cluster plan to 
be panacean, Langeler is confident that 
the experiment will demonstrate viable 
methods for dramatically improving resi- 
dential life—even if the experiment falls a 
bit short of its goals. And if the experi- 
ment is judged a failure Langeler vows to 
keep trying to improve the quality of stu- 
dent life. 

How will the cluster concept be deter- 
mined a success or a failure? Throughout 
its experimental operation, the Residen- 
tial Commons is being closely monitored 
and modified by a subcommittee of the 


SLC, the Planning and Implementation 
Board. In order to provide a less partial 
evaluation, the SLC as a whole will ulti- 
mately take responsibility for determining 
the extent to which the experimental clus- 
ter improves the quality of life for stu- 
dents. It will also assess how the larger 
College community—students, faculty, 
and administrators not directly involved 
with the project—views the experiment. 
The evaluation will be based on surveys, 
structured interviews (with faculty associ- 
ates, residential fellows, professional staff, 
student staff, commons residents, and res- 
idents of other housing units), and a finan- 
cial analysis. Whether good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, the evaluation will then be 
submitted to the General Faculty for dis- 


cussion, and their recommendations will 
be forwarded to the Office of the Presi- 
dent. 

“I view the cluster experiment with the 
highest optimism,” says Starr. “The his- 
tory of Oberlin is connected with the 
small-town ideal of human interaction, 
yet we have allowed changes that, to- 
gether, caused Oberlin to take on the at- 
mosphere of an impersonal metropolis or 
faceless suburb. Study and deep thinking 
are inherently lonely activities. A great 
college must balance this reality with a 
friendly spirit of community. I hope that 
through the cluster experiment, we can 
rediscover and reclaim our village heri- 
tage, our spirit of communal en- 
deavor.” LJ) 


Cluster Catalyzes College Life, Say Experiment Participants 


“The informal contact with faculty mem- 
bers, to me, is the most important thing 
about living here,” says Elmer Almachar, 
a sophomore living in Fairchild. As a 
freshman, Almachar says, he never asked 
any of his professors to have a meal with 
him, and the Residential Commons has 
made it easier to do so. It is especially 
nice, also, to have faculty members par- 
ticipate in planned activities at the com- 
mons, he says. “The wall is a lot thinner” 
between professor and student in the en- 
vironment the commons provides, he 
says, because neither of them is “actively 
dealing with the campus. . . . It’s expected 
that here it will be easier, more relaxed.” 
The dining is also a lot more comfortable, 
says Almachar, and “if from that you can 
extrapolate and say the same of the liv- 
ing, then the cluster concept works.” 

“More exposure to the faculty,” says 
Irené Byers, a sophomore living in Fair- 
child, is one of the best things about the 
cluster. “If they’re here,” she says, “it’s be- 
cause they have made the effort and want 
to be here.” Byers, who this year has met 
and gotten to know “a lot more” faculty 
members than last, says she also appreci- 
ates getting to see their “other sides,” out- 
side of the classroom, recalling Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics and Faculty As- 
sociate Bruce Pollack-Johnson’s several 
impromptu folksinging appearances at 
the commons. Associate Professor of Mu- 
sic Education and Faculty Associate 
Catherine Jarjisian, who eats at the com- 
mons frequently, says that she likes hav- 
ing the opportunity to talk about other 
than academic subjects with students. 

In addition to the greater interaction 
with faculty members the cluster experi- 


ment provides, Byers also likes the fact 
that cluster residents can initiate and im- 
plement activities on their own. If a spon- 
taneous group conversation among stu- 
dents turns up good ideas for cluster 
functions, those students have the re- 
sources to see their ideas realized. Byers 
is secretary of the Commons Council, a 
student group comprising representatives 
from each residence in the cluster. One of 
its latest successes has been the institution 
of high tea at the commons twice a 
month. A resident can request that an in- 
vitation in his or her name be sent to fac- 
ulty members asking them to drop by for 
tea, sandwiches, tarts, and, of course, con- 
versation. 

Dean of Students George Langeler 
notes the importance of student input in 
activity planning. After all, he says, “No 
one would believe me If / said that stu- 
dents at Oberlin were interested in having 
formal tea on a regular basis and that 50 
to 80 people would show up.” Cluster di- 
rector Jack Chin can appreciate Lange- 
ler’s remark. He encourages students to 
become involved with planning because 
the resulting activities are more likely to 
be successes and the cooperation that 
planning entails has educational and com- 
munal benefits. 

“People are starting to realize,” says 
Chin, “that what goes on in the residence 
halls is an extremely important part of the 
educational process during college. As 
their home away from home, the resi- 
dence hall will be where students learn 
life skills, how to interact and function 
with a broad cross section of people.” The 
quality of activities programming is ex- 
tremely important to a student's educa- 


tion, as well, he points out. Residence hall 
activities constitute one of the major ways 
that students are exposed to alternate as- 
pects of the College, avenues they might 
not explore otherwise. A humanities ma- 
jor, for instance, who never ventures into 
Kettering or Severance halls, might have 
become quite intrigued by Associate Pro- 
fessor of Geology and Faculty Associate 
Bruce Simonson’s October 8 presentation, 
“Mines, Marsupials, and Other Wonders of 
Western Australia.” And while Con stu- 
dents spend most of their time in the con- 
servatory, hearing “An Introduction to the 
Allen Art Museum’—presented recently 
at the commons by Associate Professor of 
Art and Faculty Associate William 
Hood—might motivate them to find time 
to visit the museum. 

Chin has been pleased by the student 
turnout at most cluster activities. About 
45 participants is the average, although a 
recent showing of the award-winning 
video about Martin Luther King, Jr., “Mar- 
tin the Emancipator,” drew 75—during 
winter term. And one highly successful 
“open” party at Talcott featuring three 
bands was attended by over 800 students. 

Other residence halls on campus have 
similar programming, Chin says, but with- 
out the facilities and resources of the resi- 
dential commons, it is still inconsistent 
and varies from dorm to dorm. The com- 
mons attempts to integrate into a coher- 
ent whole the various activities offered at 
each of several dorms. Langeler sees this 
process as a way to make it more natural 
for first- and second-year students, who 
are initially more apt to take part in activi- 
ties with a familiar group, to get involved 
with the life of the college.—E.N. 
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BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH 
ARCHITECTURE: 


New Dining and Social Hall Will Nurture 
Oberlin’s Social and Intellectual Life 


by Linda K. Grashoff and Carol Ganzel 


Topped by three transluscent, pyramidal 
roof sections that will glow in the night, 
Oberlin’s proposed dining and social facil- 
ity promises to be one of the brightest 
stars in the constellation of recent resi- 
dence- and dining-hall renovations. 

The building has been designed by 
Gwathmey Siegel & Associates Architects 
of New York, whose work has won over 
90 awards. The firm’s recent projects in- 
clude the design for an addition to Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s Guggenheim Museum, a 
47-story office building under construc- 
tion on Times Square, and the completed 
Dartmouth College Gymnasium. 

The dining and social hall—to be lo- 
cated on North Professor Street north of 
the present parking lot for the Carnegie 
Library building—will be banded on the 
exterior in red brick and precast lime- 


Linda K. Grashoff is editor of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine. Carol Ganzel is managing 
editor of the Observer, Oberlin’s faculty and 
staff newspaper. 
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stone, relating to the buff and red sand- 
stone of nearby buildings designed by 
Cass Gilbert. Full-grown trees in a large 
lawn area to the north of the building site 
will be preserved, and the area immedi- 
ately south—now the parking lot for 
Carnegie—will be kept as an open area 
with high potential for more developed 
landscaping. The west (front) side of the 
building will be terraced and set with 
benches. All but one of the 13 or 14 kinds 
of plants used in the balance of the build- 
ing’s landscaping, says Ed Thompson, 
Oberlin’s director of grounds and land 
planning, will be plants never before 
grown on the campus—a plan, Thompson 
says, that will complement botany in- 
struction in the College. 

Although the building will be a large, 
single, enclosed structure, it will work as 
three essentially separate units. More- 
over, it will have the profile, as described 
by Wilma Salisbury in a January 3 feature 
article in the Cleveland Plain Dealer mag- 
azine, “of three Oberlin houses standing 
side by side.” Continuing her analogy Sa- 


lisbury writes, “Like the typical Oberlin 
home, each dining hall is set back from 
the street and articulated with a front 
porch, bay window, and recessed entry.” 

An important building must look good 
and relate well to its exterior environ- 
ment, but equally important are how well 
the building works altogether and how 
well it accommodates the activities it 
hosts. Indeed, plans for what the dining 
and social hall will do—the program 
plans—preceded by some years the archi- 
tects’ plans for how the building would do 
it. And although the facility is part of a 
campus-wide physical renovation in resi- 
dence and dining facilities, it is also part of 
an intended social renewal of campus life. 

Oberlin’s president, S. Frederick Starr, 
sees the new building, he says, “as a cen- 
tral element in the physical redevelop- 
ment of the campus and a major step to- 
ward enhancing the town’s growing 
reputation for first-class architecture.” But 
Starr is even more interested in the dining 
and social hall as a means of “reclaiming 
meal times for education,” a place that 
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will foster good conversation among stu- 
dents and between students and faculty. 

Long before the architects began their 
work, dean of students George Langeler, 
together with the campus Residential 
Renovation Committee—associate dean 
of students Ellis Delphin, associate vice 
president for operations Joseph Metro, di- 
rector of residential services Kathleen Ra- 
gan, history professor Geoffrey Blodgett, 
and others—had determined that a new 
dining and social hall was needed to do 
more than economically and efficiently 
provide food to about half of the over- 
2000 students who eat on board at 
Oberlin. What was needed, they deter- 
mined through extensive discourse with 
students, faculty, and staff, was a facility 
that would permit and stimulate relaxed 
dining—dining aesthetically pleasing not 
only to the palate but to the eye and the 
ear as well. Dining time should be re- 
laxed, conversational, intellectual time, 
they said, not rushed, noisy, fuel-up time. 

With lounges, kitchenettes, and multi- 
purpose rooms downstairs and three 
main dining rooms as well as small pri- 
vate dining rooms upstairs, the 42,000- 
square-foot facility that has been designed 
will encourage sociable dining and pro- 
vide space for casual conversations, infor- 
mal meetings, small-group conferences, 
and parties. The building will also accom- 
modate poetry readings, movies, and 
after-dinner entertainment. 


Details of the Upper-Story Interior 

Each of the three pyramidal roof-sections 
will rise 25 feet above the floor of a sepa- 
rate second-floor dining room. At one end 
of each dining room, under a 16 1/2-foot 
ceiling, will be a raised platform usable as 
a stage: theater-light outlets will be in- 
stalled, as well as pull-down movie 


The parking lot that will service the new dining and social hall on its east side will be invisible 
from the street. 


screens. Windows and doors beyond the 
platform will give access to a balcony run- 
ning the length of the building on the 
North Professor Street facade. The bal- 
cony will be used for outdoor dining in 
good weather, and it will also serve as a 
fire escape: emergency stairways flank 
the ends. Each main dining room will seat 
200; the private dining rooms off them 
will seat 40 or, if divided by a movable 
wall, two groups of 18. One small dining 
room at the north end of the building is 
designated for French House; it will be 
cantilevered, and its windows will over- 
look a wooded area. 

Each of the three main dining rooms 


will have its own salad and juice bar and 
access to a main serving area, where stu- 
dents will choose food from several differ- 
ent stations, including a cook-to-order 
grill, a vegetarian station, and a pasta bar. 
The building, Langeler explains, will al- 
low for relatively small dining rooms— 
each half the size of Dascomb—with the 
economic advantage of central service. If 
the cluster concept of residential living 
moves beyond the experimental stage, 
each of the dining halls will be associated 
with a particular cluster. 

Ground-Floor Design 

Each dining room will be approached by 
its own stairway from one of three lobbies 
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Ground-floor plan for the dining and social hall 
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Second-floor plan for the dining and social hall 
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Gwathmey Siegel Drawings 


on the ground floor; two of the stairways 
will be skylit; the third, on the south end, 
will have a large window. A student enter- 
ing one of the lobbies from North Profes- 
sor Street might go straight to the dining 
room stairs, left to a lounge area, or right 
to offices and a multipurpose room. Like 
the dining room above it, each of the 
three wood-paneled lounges will have 
two ceiling heights. The higher ceiling will 
be over a small seating area with a curved 
wall of windows overlooking the lobby 
entrance and a large window looking 
north to an open-to-the-sky planting area. 
The lower 9 1/2-foot ceiling will cover a 
larger area that will have a kitchenette at 
one end. 

The offices could be used, Langeler 
says, for cluster residence-hall staff if that 
program is established, or for faculty. The 
multipurpose room could be used for sem- 
inars and other meetings. 


Accommodating the New Building 

Building plans call for moving the house 
at 157 North Professor, once owned by 
the late Professor Frederick B. Artz, to a 
site about 200 feet northeast, to the edge 
of a meadow between North Professor 
and North Main streets. Another building 
on the lot, the College-owned rental prop- 
erty at 177 North Professor, will be torn 
down to comply with city ordinances that 
allow only one building per city lot. Three 
other houses on the site of the dining facil- 
ity will be demolished: the Psychology 
Department’s “mouse house” just north of 
the Artz house on North Professor Street, 


The second-floor balcony, which will be used for dining in good weather, also leads to 


the fire escapes. 


and two College-owned rental houses on 
North Main Street. 


The budgeted cost of the building and 
related projects—landscaping, furnish- 
ings, and so forth—is $8.75 million. The 
money will come from bond funds and 
the capital improvement fund, says pro- 
vost Sam Carrier. The latter fund includes 
money raised by real-estate sales in the 
Office of Capital Ventures, money from 
the College’s operating budget, and gifts 
to the College specifically for buildings. 


Other Renovations 

As mentioned in earlier issues of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine, physical reno- 
vations that include restoration work 


The dining and social hall seen from the northeast 
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have recently been completed on Tank 


Hall, Talcott Hall, and Baldwin Cottage; 
and North Hall has been given a new en- 
tranceway, more common space, and 
other interior improvements. Within the 
next 12 months, says Langeler, Keep Cot- 
tage, Allencroft, and Johnson House will 
undergo renovation. The dining rooms in 
South and Dascomb halls, followed by 
their residential facilities, are the next tar- 
gets for improvement. All of Barrows Hall 
will be updated next, as will sections of 
East Hall, Burton Hall, and Mallory 
House. 

Construction of the dining and social 
hall is scheduled to begin late this spring 
and to be complete in August 1989. 


French House Dining Room cantilevers over a 
wooded lawn area. 
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Philip Highfill Takes Oberlin’s 


First Vocal Accompanying Post 


by Linda K. Grashoff 


Hearing the sounds of their own voices on 
tape recorders for the first time is a star- 
tling experience for most people. “That’s 
my voice?” is a common reaction. Imag- 
ine, then, the difficulty professional sing- 
ers have in monitoring their voices. What 
they hear primarily through bone conduc- 
tion as they sing is not what their audi- 
ences hear. 

Because singers both produce and hear 
their music within their bodies, it is more 
difficult for them to evaluate its quality 
than, for example, it is for violinists to 
judge the quality of their music. That is 
why serious singers rely frequently on 
other professionals to coach them in pro- 
ducing music. Singing teachers are some 
of the people who help in this way, but 
fortunate singers have an added option: 
the accompanist, also known as a coach, 
who can contribute such needed feed- 
back as well as other valuable talents, 
such as pianistic skill (including reducing 
orchestral music for the keyboard) and 
assistance with language accuracy and 
musical style. 

This fall such a person joined the Con- 
servatory of Music in its first academic ac- 
companying position. Philip Highfill, 
Oberlin’s new associate professor of ac- 
companying, previously held a similar po- 
sition at the University of Tennessee (held 
now by William Billingham ’82) after con- 
centrating for about 10 years on a career 
as accompanist to singers Placido 
Domingo, Cesare Siepi, Erie Mills, Rita 
Streich, and others. Highfill earned his 
master’s degree in accompanying from 
the University of Illinois after earning a 
bachelor’s degree in music from Yale 
University. 

He has been working equally with pi- 
ano and voice students since he arrived at 
Oberlin. In the fall he taught piano-stu- 
dent/voice-student duos about German 
art songs and coached duos in their recital 
programs. This spring he is continuing to 
coach for recitals—preparing musicians 
for performance will be a large part of his 
work at Oberlin. In addition this spring he 
is teaching paired piano and voice stu- 
dents to interpret art songs written in 
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French, German, and other languages. 
During winter term he taught a perform- 
ance project on Hugo Wolf's Morike- 
Lieder for singers and pianists. During the 
entire school year he has been accompa- 
nying faculty members—voice and instru- 
mental—in their recitals as well. 

Highfill’s arrival to campus has been 
welcomed enthusiastically by the vocal 
music and piano faculties alike. 

“Tt was a coup to have gotten him,” says 
Richard Anderson, chair of the Voice De- 


ing to accompany singers or other musi- 
cians is important for all pianists, says 
Schwartz, because in learning to accom- 
pany, pianists “learn to listen to other peo- 
ple and coordinate with them as a means 
to develop their own flexibility.” Schwartz 
also praises Highfill as “an excellent musi- 
cian and pianist himself.” 

Highfill says the interaction between 
words and music was one of the first 
things that attracted him to vocal music. 
Does he sing himself? 
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Highfill guides baritone David Dorsey, a junior in the conservatory, through a phrase from Wolfs 
“Peregrina.” At the keyboard is pianist Rose Shlyam, a conservatory sophomore. 


partment. “He is fantastic.” Richard Miller, 
professor of singing, says he is “delighted 
that a long-felt need has been satisfied at 
such an outstanding level of appoint- 
ment.” Highfill’s appointment leads Miller 
to look forward, he says, to “new levels of 
overall student-performance excellence.” 

“This position fills a great need,” says 
Joseph Schwartz, Robert W. Wheeler Pro- 
fessor in Performance and chair of the Pi- 
ano Department during the search for the 
professor of accompanying. “Accompa- 
nying is an important outlet for pianists in 
the professional world.” Moreover, learn- 


“| sing very poorly,” he says. “I wish I 
could sing really beautifully. Then I'd sing 
all my favorite songs.” But Highfill does 
“enjoy singing vicariously,” he says, 
“breathing with the singer, experiencing 
the same emotions of the text and music.” 

For the future, the conservatory faculty 
is considering the addition of a five-year 
curriculum in piano performance and vo- 
cal accompanying, a master’s degree pro- 
gram in vocal accompanying, or a special 
diploma in the area. In addition, the fac- 
ulty may establish a separate concentra- 
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INTERNATIONAL DEBT CRISIS 


Policy Alternatives for Latin America 
Offered at Oberlin College Conference 


by James E. Zinser 


Latin American nations currently owe 
other countries almost $400 billion. The 
annual interest payments alone amount 
to roughly a third of these nations’ total 
export earnings, leaving little means to 
import critical products and supplies. 

Several countries, notably Peru and 
Brazil, have officially declared at least a 
partial moratorium on debt service (both 
interest and principal) for their outstand- 
ing debt; others have informally stopped 
making complete payments on their debt. 
All face substantial difficulties in repaying 
even a small portion of their outstanding 
liabilities and, indeed, most have sought 
substantial new injections of credit from 
multilateral lending agencies and private 
commercial banks. They are seeking such 
aid at a time when lending institutions 
have become increasingly unwilling to 
extend new credit. The word crisis, al- 
though over-used, is here more than ap- 
propriate. 

What are the alternatives for resolving 
this crisis? What kinds of adjustments 
must the Latin American countries under- 
take? How should private and public lend- 
ing institutions and international agencies 
respond to the moratoriums and possible 
defaults? Is there a solution? 

These questions were the focus of a 
two-day Oberlin conference, “External 
Debt and the Adjustment Problem in 
Latin America,” held this past October 8 
and 9. Over the two days, nine experts on 
the Latin American debt problem publicly 
reviewed alternative policy reforms. The 
conference was funded by the Pew Me- 
morial Trust and by the Saul Nelson Me- 
morial Lectureship; it was sponsored by 
Oberlin’s Latin American Studies Pro- 
gram and Department of Economics. 


Presentations 

Richard Herring ’68, head of the Wharton 
Program on International Banking, gave 
the inaugural presentation. In a paper ti- 
tled “Bank Lending to Latin America: 
From Overlending to Underlending to 
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Speaker Richard Webb addresses the conference audience. Small groups of students and faculty 
members had many opportunities to discuss Latin American issues with conference participants 


in informal dining and social sessions as well. 


Structural Reform” he argued that much 
of the blame for excess lending to Latin 
America can be traced to incorrect per- 
ceptions by the private banks about credit 
risk, loan maturities, and interdepen- 
dence between the individual countries. 

Claudio Loser, from Chile, and Vittorio 
Corbo, from Argentina, presented papers 
on the role for multinational institutions. 
The two are division heads for Mexico, 
Central America, and the Caribbean at 
the International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank, respectively. They reviewed 
the trends and effectiveness of structural 
adjustment reforms and showed that as 
multilateral institutions take on a larger 
and larger share of outstanding indebted- 
ness, the role of policy-based lending and 
conditionality will become increasingly 
important. 

Albert Fishlow, professor of economics 
at the University of California at Berkeley, 
reviewed the prospects for a solution to 
the crisis. He strongly argued in favor of 
debt relief and a “write-down” (reduction 
in amount owed) in outstanding private 
loans as well as an increase in new lend- 
ing. 

Lewis Alexander, an economist with 
the Federal Reserve Board of Governors, 
and Richard Feinberg, from the Overseas 
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Development Council, reviewed United 
States governmental alternatives. Fein- 
berg emphasized the prospects for en- 
hanced trade with Latin America, the sig- 
nificance of our federal deficit on interest 
rates and the debt, and the need for in- 
creased funding for multilateral institu- 
tions. Alexander evaluated the alterna- 
tive “swap” agreements through which 
several governments have been able to 


Following his presentation, Claudio Loser, di- 
vision Chief of the International Monetary 
Fund for Mexico, Central America, and the 
Caribbean, answers a student's question. 
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trade debt for either new investments or 
natural resource development. 

George Clark, executive vice president 
at Citicorp, argued that the appropriate 
solution entailed an orthodox set of poli- 
cies by the debtor nations, including infla- 
tion control, balanced governmental 
budgets, flexible exchange rates, and 
elimination of domestic price and wage 
controls. 

An alternative set of proposals was re- 
viewed by Richard Webb (father of Sheila 
Webb, a College senior), who reviewed 
Peru's recent experience with interna- 
tional debt. As governor of the Central 
Bank in Peru under both the current and 
previous administrations, he had helped 
to shape that country’s efforts at debt re- 
payment and domestic adjustment. 

Finally, Jeffrey Sachs, professor of eco- 
nomics at Harvard, presented the Saul 
Nelson Lecture in Economics. In that lec- 
ture Professor Sachs provided an update 
on the crisis and outlined his proposals for 
reform—similar, in many respects, to the 
orthodox proposals presented by the pri- 
vate banking community with one nota- 
ble exception: debt repayment. He ar- 
gued that the countries need extensive 
debt relief, a moratorium on current re- 
payment, extended repayment sched- 
ules, additional credit, and support from 
the international community in the form 
of trade and technical assistance. 


Consensus 

From the discussions, some consensus 
emerged, especially about the need for 
structural reforms and liberalization poli- 
cies in Latin America, reduced U.S. fed- 
eral deficit and lower international inter- 
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“No other issue so crystalizes the development problems faced by Latin American nations today 
as the Latin American debt crisis,” says economics professor James Zinser, organizer of the two- 
day conference on Latin American debt. The serious conference allowed lighter moments, how- 
ever, such as this one shared between Zinser and conference speaker Richard Feinberg, vice 
president of the Overseas Development Council. 


est rates, improved trade relationships 
between Latin America and Western Eu- 
rope and Japan, revitalized multilateral 
institutions, and additional credit. More 
contentious were specific suggestions 
about the structure of policy reforms, the 
write-down of outstanding loans or debt 
forgiveness, the desirability of moratori- 
ums, and the future obligations of private 
banking. Nonetheless, interesting public 
debate provided food for dozens of course 
lectures, research papers, and journal 
articles. LJ 


Senior Sheila Webb—daughter of speaker Richard Webb, governor of Peru’s Central Bank—yoins 
a post-presentation discussion with her father and two other students, junior Arnaldo Garro of La 


Paz, Bolivia, and freshman John McKiernan of Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
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Other Latin American 
Studies Events 


The debt conference, this year’s 
first Latin American Studies event, 
was held under the terms of a Pew 
Memorial Trust grant for enhanced 
area studies at Oberlin College. The 
three-year grant— the proposal for 
which was written by Oberlin’s as- 
sociate provost, David Love—pro- 
vides funding for a conference and 
four colloquia each year, as well as 
staff support for the program. 


This semester’s colloquia featured 
Vilmar Faria, an eminent Brazilian 
sociologist, and Josh DeWind, head 
of the Columbia University Immi- 
gration Program, speaking, respec- 
tively, on the prospects for Brazilian 
democracy and on Latin American 
immigration into the United States. 


During the spring semester, the 
Latin American Studies Program 
will sponsor two colloquia and two 
public lectures on Latin American 
literature. One colloquium and lec- 
ture will be led by Margaret Ran- 
dall, who will focus on Latin Ameri- 
can women writers. The other 
presentations, given by Jaime Con- 
cha, literary critic and specialist on 
Latin American poetry, will be on 
Chilean literature. 
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Gl. Joe 
and the Movies 


by Clayton R. Koppes 


The ultimate example of World War II combat films produced during the war was a story 
of the Italian campaign, released late in the war: The Story of G.I. Joe (1945). This picture 
has a maturity and relentless realism that was possible only as the war neared its end. 
The mud; the seeming endlessness of war (you took one ridge only to find another 
beyond it); the randomness of death—these things could neither have been shown nor 
comprehended in feature films until late in the war, by which time news reports had 
prepared the public for a more realistic view of its horrors. The Story of G.I. Joe is so far 
removed in its seriousness and candor from early battle films like Wake Island as to seem 
to be from a different war. 

Directed by William Wellman, The Story of G.I. Joe was based on the reporting of Ernie 
Pyle, whose accounts of the common foot soldier earned him a Pulitzer Prize in journal- 
ism and the undying respect of the G.I. Pyle’s stories of courage, tragedy, fear, and humor 
were matter-of-fact tributes to the infantrymen who bore the brunt of the war under the 
most miserable conditions. He went along with the troops, asked for little, and died as 
they died when a Japanese sniper killed him on Okinawa in 1945. The Story of G.I. Joe, 
which began as a salute to the common soldier, became also a tribute to the writer who 
understood him best. 

Building on Pyle’s material, Wellman achieved a remarkable degree of realism in a 
wartime entertainment film. He interwove scenes from the graphic documentary, 7he 
Battle of San Pietro; the fictional scenes are good enough that the fit between them and 
those from the documentary is almost seamless. A Lester Cowan production, the film 
featured Burgess Meredith as Pyle and Robert Mitchum in a strong performance as 
Captain Walker. Most of the cast were unknowns, and included 150 combat veterans 
who were assigned to the film for a six-week working leave. Wellman gave several of 
them speaking parts, and he forced all the actors to train with the vets. After their stint 
before the cameras, the G.I.s were shipped to the Pacific. Only a few returned. 

The Story of G.I. Joe follows a group of American infantrymen who fight their way 
toward Rome after the Allied landing on the Italian peninsula in September 1943. Musso- 
lini had been deposed in favor of Marshall Pietro Badoglio, and the Italians left the war 
that month. But the Germans decided to turn Italy into a battleground and put up such a 
fierce resistance that Allied forces did not enter Rome until June 1944, and Milan until 
April 1945. Pyle goes along to record the G.I.’s experiences in this bloody campaign. For 
the most part the film avoids false heroics, pronouncements about beating the fascists, 
and sermons about winning the war for democracy. In one scene Pyle and the captain 


Clayton R. Koppes, chair of the History Department, is the Irvin E. Houck Professor in the 
Humanities at Oberlin College. This article is adapted from Hollywood Goes to War: How 
Politics, Profits, & Propaganda Shaped World War II Movies by Gregory D. Black and Clayton 
R. Koppes. Copyright ©1987 by The Free Press, a division of Macmillan, Inc. Reprinted by 
permission of the publisher. 

Left; This scene from The Story of G.I. Joe shows Burgess Meredith as Ernie Pyle (left) and 
Robert Mitchum as Captain Walker (middle). 
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talk about writing and the war. Walker 
tells Pyle he writes too, but he writes 
home to parents, girlfriends, and wives 
about men who have been killed. They 
were scared kids who did not know what 
this was all about—just scared stiff. “If only 
we could create something good out of all 
this energy,” he says. Pyle just looks at 
him. Nothing said. Nothing needed. 

The relatively few battle scenes are 
stark and spare. As the men advance into 
a bombed town, they run from street to 
street, building to building against an un- 
seen enemy. Walker and the sergeant 
move into a bombed-out church. The cap- 
tain shouts “lousy kraut swine” in an at- 
tempt to flush the hidden enemy. It works, 
and one German is killed. “Funny place to 
be killing men in, isn't it,” says the ser- 
geant, and kneels to pray. Suddenly a Ger- 
man soldier fires from the bell tower, but 
Walker picks him off. Nothing is said. No 
histrionics about wiping savages off the 
face of the earth. 

The film does not lose sight of the ordi- 
nary rhythms that pace army life. It rains 


constantly, and the relentless mud is al- 
most as grim as the fight against the en- 
emy. Light touches relieve the monotony. 
A soldier’s concern for his puppy—a famil- 
iar, hokey touch in too many war pic- 
tures—comes off as a deft comment on 
the contrasting roles a soldier has to as- 
sume. A G.I. gets a record with the voice 
of his infant son; he wears it literally next 
to his heart; and in every town he 
searches frantically for a phonograph so 
that he can hear his son’s first words. This 
depiction of a father’s separation from his 
family is more believable than any windy, 
sentimental dialogue. 

The most serious lapse in the picture is 
the handling of the hotly controversial 
bombing of the Benedictine monastery 
high on a ridge, from which they trained a 
withering fire that halted the Allied ad- 
vance. The high command hesitated to 
bomb the shrine because of a policy to 
spare religious and cultural monuments. 
But the G.I.s are unequivocal. “I’m a Cath- 
olic and I say bomb it,” avers one. “Think I 
want to die for a piece of stone?” When 


headquarters finally decides to bomb the 
monastery, the troops break into ecstatic 
cheers. The treatment of the incident 
beckons the audience to join in the ap- 
plause. In reality, however, the Germans 
were not holed up in the monastery, and, 
ironically, pounding it to rubble simply 
created an ideal landscape where they 
could dig in. The foot soldier had to go in 
and slug it out anyway. In contrast to the 
film’s propaganda, General Mark Clark in 
his memoirs concluded the bombing of 
the monastery was a military and propa- 
ganda mistake of the first order. 

Having finally dislodged the Germans 
from Monte Cassino, the Allies are again 
advancing toward Rome. As they rest by 
the side of the road, a pack train slowly 
moves by. The bodies of dead soldiers are 
slung over the backs of the mules. The 
men watch mutely until they see the 
corpse of the captain. They are devas- 
tated. Some gaze in uncomprehending si- 
lence and then plod on to the next battle. 
One soldier kneels beside his dead captain 
and murmurs how sorry he is, another 


Clayton Koppes: Doing History While It’s Still Warm 


by Linda K. Grashoff 


While he was a reporter for the Wichita 
(Kansas) Eagle, Clayton Koppes was 
frustrated with the short time-span of 
journalism. 

“There’s not enough room in journalism,” 
he says, “for real exploration of ideas.” So 
during his four years with the daily newspa- 
per—where he worked part time, in the 
summer, and on other breaks from graduate 
school at the University of Kansas—Koppes 
kept his sights on the goal of his education: 
becoming a practitioner of 20th-century po- 
litical and social history. Today, as a pub- 
lished historian as well as a history professor 
and the Irvin E. Houck Professor in the Hu- 
manities at Oberlin, he has achieved that 
goal. 

While Koppes has chosen history over 
newspaper journalism as a career, he has 
not relinquished the journalistic practice of 
writing simply and clearly for a general audi- 
ence. His writing style and interests are not 
accidental holdovers from his Eagle days. 

“Most academics,” he says, “are too clois- 


pists 
Linda K. Grashoff is editor of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine. 
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Over the 15 years he spent developing Holly- 
wood Goes to War, Koppes’s main interest in 
the book’s subject changed. Initially most in- 
terested in the U.S. government's role in influ- 
encing movie censors, Koppes became in- 
creasingly attracted to the messages in the 
movies, “statements,” he says, “about the my- 
thology of America.” 
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tered. We have something to say and an obli- 
gation to say more.” 

Satisfying his own injunction Koppes has, 
in the last six years, written two books acces- 
sible to a general audience: Hollywood Goes 
to War, coauthored with Gregory Black and 
published last year by the Free Press divi- 
sion of Macmillan, Inc., and a history of the 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory, JPL and the 
American Space Program, published in 
1982 by Yale University Press. 

Referring modestly to the writing in his 
more recent book Koppes says, “If you can't 
make the movies interesting, you might as 
well give up.” But if creating immediate in- 
terest is not a problem in writing on 20th 
century topics, there are, Koppes acknowl- 
edges, other dangers in writing about con- 
temporary or near-contemporary issues: 
making the writing too slick or writing about 
issues that have only short-term interest. In 
writing modern U.S. history Koppes recog- 
nizes topics that, he says, are “drastically un- 
developed” as academic areas. It’s exciting 
to break new ground, he says, but “a bit 
more of a high-wire act than writing about 
the American Revolution or the 
Renaissance, where the field is more fully 
developed and the issues more clearly laid 
out.” 

So in selecting his material, Koppes’s aim 
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holds his hand. Walker's closest buddy, 
overcome with emotions for which he has 
no words, bends over the dead man for an 
eternal moment and tenderly, somewhat 
furtively, strokes his face. Then he 
straightens up and digs his boots into the 
road to Rome. 

Pyle says in the voice-over: “This is our 
war. We will carry it with us from one bat- 
tleground to another. In the end we will 
win. I hope we can rejoice in our victory, 
but humbly. .. . As for those beneath the 
wooden crosses we can only murmur, 
thanks, pal, thanks.” 

Those flat, hopeful, wary words pro- 
vided a fitting epitaph to a four-year cycle 
of combat pictures. They could not have 
been spoken in 1942, and they were still 
rare in 1945. No Office of War Information 
(OWI) records have been found for this 
film, but it seems unlikely that the propa- 
ganda agency, which reviewed all Holly- 
wood movies during the war, would have 
approved of its non-ideological, often 
bleak, portrait of war. Throughout the 
war the uneasy collaboration of Holly- 


has been to explore subjects that “illuminate 
contemporary social issues and problems,” 
he says. In Hollywood Goes to War he ex- 
amines the use and role of media in U.S. gov- 
ernment during World War II, and he sug- 
gests that the issues of governmental 
censorship and control portrayed in the 
book may have even more relevance now. 
In JPL and the American Space Program he 
points out the importance of the use of fund- 
ing at the JPL, its effect on national security 
and on the increasing militarization of the 
American space program and concomitant 
down-playing of the exploration of planets. 
Published a year before President Reagan's 
now-famous “Star Wars” speech, Koppes’s 
writing offered a useful background against 
which to consider the Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative. 

Insisting that modern-history writing is 
not merely “slow journalism,” Koppes none- 
theless hopes for an effect from his work 
that journalists often hope for from theirs: he 
wants public decision-makers to take notice 
of his investigations and act to remedy re- 
lated wrongs in contemporary society. Re- 
search he is currently carrying on in collabo- 
ration with Oberlin Associate Professor of 
Sociology William Norris is one of his newest 
cases in point. Instead of using current statis- 
tics—the frequent realm of news-gathering 
journalism—as the basis for their “story,” the 
two researchers are using statistics gathered 
in the past—the province of history. When 
their work is published, it will incorporate a 
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“Film studies,” Koppes predicts, “are an important area of academic interest that will increase in 


significance and student appeal.” 


statement about the accessibility of medical 
care that they hope will not escape the at- 
tention of current legislators. 

In their research Koppes and Norris are 
studying mortality in Pittsburgh at the turn 
of the century, relating causes of death to 
patterns of class, ethnicity, and occupation. 
With Oberlin students as research assistants 
(Mike Hussey 85, Jennifer Kresh ’83, David 
Spanagel ’83, and Thorsten Spehn ’87), they 
have coded information from over 4000 
death certificates. They have discovered a 
high correlation between health care and 
living standards of Pittsburgh residents in 
1880, 1890, and 1900. The correlation 
speaks to conditions of today, Koppes says, 
when, although medical care as a whole has 
improved, its accessibility in poor popula- 
tions is declining. 

While Koppes does not seem to long for 
the common journalist’s approach to social 
and political issues, he admits to some frus- 
tration with academic work, where it some- 
times seems that “nobody out there is pay- 
ing any attention except maybe your 
academic colleagues.” 

Not a publicity hound (proved, he says 
laughing with embarrassment, by his forget- 
ting his first appointment to discuss his work 
with the writer of this article), Koppes never- 
theless has enjoyed the recent burst of me- 
dia attention that has followed publication of 
Hollywood Goes to War. The book was re- 
viewed in the New York Times Book Re- 
view, Washington Post (by Jonathan 


Yardley), /nternational Herald Tribune, Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, and several regional pa- 
pers, including ones in Boston, Milwaukee, 
and San Diego. An interview with him has 
been aired on National Public Radio’s 
“Morning Edition,” and Jim Bohannon, the 
weekend person for the Larry King radio 
talk show, interviewed him one hour and 
kept him another to answer question from 
callers in the audience of over three million 
listeners. He has plans to be interviewed on 
WNYC radio in New York. 

The Washington Post ran an excerpt of 
Hollywood Goes to War this past fall, and an 
Oberlin spin-off of the book has been a semi- 
nar taught for the first time last semester, So- 
cial History of American Film. From the 19 
students who took it, Koppes says he 
“picked up more insights than from almost 
any other students I've taught. They are,” he 
says, “a visual generation; critical viewing 
comes as part of their experience.” 

In addition to the seminar, this year 
Koppes is teaching American Environmen- 
tal History as well as Recent America, 1945 
to the Present, a course that counts toward 
students’ required writing certification, and 
Issues in American Political History, 1890 to 
the Present. Planning research that will take 
him to Brazil to compare the river culture 
along the Amazon with the river culture 
along the Mississippi, Koppes is also at work 
on a book about film and the boundaries of 
permissible public expression over the past 
five decades. (1 
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wood and OWI had produced a fairly con- 
sistent interpretation of American sol- 
diers—who they were, where they came 
from, and what they became. The cap- 
stone of that interpretation, The Story of 
G.I. Joe also stood somewhat outside that 
corpus. 

The movies presented the military ex- 
perience as an enactment of civic virtue 
and as an exercise in collective self-im- 
provement. Military service became yet 
another variation on Hollywood's favorite 
theme: the success story. The war took av- 
erage guys from every corner in the 
land—Flatbush, or Smith Center, Kansas, 
or El Centro, California—and gave them 
purpose, commitment, and courage. The 
war may shake a young man out of a per- 
iod of personal drift (Rusty Marsh in 
Happy Land), or represent a higher call- 
ing (John in 7ender Comrade), or offer a 
break from a pleasant but monotonous 
routine (Al Schmid in Pride of the Ma- 
rines). The young men are characters of 
studied innocence who have to be taught 
the art of war; they are a far cry from the 
bloodthirsty savages of Japan or the 
coldly efficient killers of Germany. Some 
have moral qualms that have to be as- 
suaged. Sergeant York had to find a way 
to rationalize killing at all; the new recruit 
in Bombardier had to find a justification 
for bombing innocent civilians. The men 
fight with an innate sense of the rules, and 
deviations from the code of war are justi- 
fied by the enemy’s routine crimes. (One 
of the few Allied fighters to swerve from 
the code, Bogart in Passage to Marseilles, 
is a French civilian.) Foxholes are minia- 
ture democracies: all races, creeds, and 
classes are welcomed on a basis of equal- 
ity. The movies do not yet have a Ser- 
geant Croft, the sadistic platoon leader in 
Norman Mailer’s The Naked and the 
Dead, who kills Japs out of blood lust, 
drives his own men beyond endurance 
for no rational purpose, and is responsible 
for the needless death of the weak private 
he found contemptible. 

The citizen soldiers and sailors are led 
by tough, heroic, yet sensitive men, most 
of them only recently out of civilian 
clothes. The troops respect, even revere 
their leaders. With the mourning of Cap- 
tain Walker, The Story of G.L. Joe came as 
close as the movies dared to speaking of 
male love. The exalted ranks of generals 
are almost as divine as Lionel Barry- 
more’s cloud-swathed heavenly staff 
room in A Guy Named Joe. Generals and 
admirals appear almost exclusively in re- 
mote cameos of command and decisive- 
ness. There are no generals like Mailer’s 
Cummings, who can deal with his ambiv- 
alent, part homoerotic, part competitive 
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feelings towards his aide only by banish- 
ing him to a senseless and inevitably fatal 
reconnaissance. Nor do movie officers yet 
worry, like Mailer’s general, whether the 
way they conduct a battle will generate 
another star. When A Bell for Adano tried 
to deal with Patton’s much publicized 
shooting of a peasant’s mule out of pique, 
the incident had to be converted into an 
instance of overzealous pursuit of a rea- 
sonable objective. 

In the end the military experience cul- 
minated in upward mobility—a societal 
expression of personal fulfillment. Some 
men died, to be sure, but they and their 
loved ones understood why. They usually 
died as heroes, taking a clutch of enemy 
soldiers with them, not with the utter ran- 
domness and sheer impersonality of The 
Story of G.I. Joe. Some men like Al 
Schmid were badly wounded, but a wel- 
coming society, and a woman’s love, as- 
sured a relatively easy readjustment to ci- 
vilian life. For the rest the postwar, though 
not without ominous possibilities, prom- 
ised greater happiness and personal ad- 
vancement than these young G.I.s had 
ever known. The depression was behind, 
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they had new skills and self-confidence, 
and the G.I. Bill of Rights was society's 
way of paying them back. As the 
wounded men of Pride of the Marines de- 
bate postwar prospects in an immaculate 
San Diego veterans hospital, they expect 
their prewar fantasies to be realized. One 
is going to buy that store on the corner; 
another intends to use the G.I. Bill to be- 
come a lawyer and enter politics; they will 
all own a home of their own. A pessimist 
is shouted down. As the Jewish soldier 
says: If we just pull together, in peace as in 
war, we can make this thing work. 

For many, though not all, it happened 
that way. For others the propaganda was 
a cheat. But for everyone, veterans and 
audiences alike, the war success stories 
were a deception. Few pictures besides 
The Story of G.I. Joe dared breathe what 
everyone knew but found hard to voice 
aloud—that death was random and suc- 
cess only partly related to one’s desserts. 
Faced with some of the most profound of 
human experiences, Hollywood and OW] 
could only graft the prepackaged emo- 
tions of the success story onto the 
war. || 


Koppes says the availability of student assistants is important in maintaining research at the 
Scan do research with complete confidence,” he says. This year he 
Hanson ‘88 on film research, an opportunity he shared last year with 
vathleen Gilmartin ‘87. Gilmartin is now at Yale on a Mellon fellowship in 
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How I Lost My Job in the ’30s, 


Sailed to Paris, and Found Happiness 


by Francelia McWilliams Butler ’34 


Fifty years ago, when | wrote occasional 
drama criticism for the Paris Herald* | 
was (like others on its small staff) a refu- 
gee from tough times elsewhere. 

I had been fired from my job at the Ra- 
leigh Hotel in Washington, D.C., for my 
role in helping to hold an Oberlin alumni 
dinner there. There were black students 
among the alumni at dinner. In those 
days, blacks were not permitted to sit 
down in any public building in Washing- 
ton except the Quaker Church. | had 
helped stage the dinner: as a result I was 
black-listed by local hotels. 

So I sailed away on an American 
freighter, bound for Hamburg with a load 
of pig iron. A month after taking the train 
to Paris I still had no job. Running out of 
money, | dragged my footlocker from the 
pension I could no longer afford to the 
British-American YWCA and asked for a 
room and meals. 

In my desperation I lied. I said I had a 
job at the Paris Herald but that it did not 
begin for two weeks. Could I be trusted 
until then? 

Some weeks later, still unemployed, | 
passed a kiosk and noted that Bradish 
Johnson, drama critic of the Herald, had 
been killed recently while fighting in the 
ranks of the Lincoln Brigade in the Span- 
ish Civil War. 

Immediately I knew what to do. I had in 
my possession a clipping of a drama re- 
view, with my initials signed to it, from 
the Washington Evening Star. It was the 
only review I had written, done one night 
for a boyfriend there who had had too 
much to drink. 

At the Herald, I told the managing edi- 
tor that I was an assistant drama critic of 
the Star, traveling in France, and won- 
dered if he could use any help. He told me 
that by coincidence they had just lost their 
drama critic. 


* John Vinocur ’61 is executive editor of the paper, 
now known as the International Herald Tribune. 
The paper is printed simultaneously in Paris, Lon- 
don, Zurich, Hong Kong, Singapore, The Hague, 
Marseilles, Miami, and Rome. The “Trib,” Vino- 
cur wrote in its October 3-4 edition, “has the jour- 
nalistic wealth, independence, and consistency of 
the reporters, editors, and owners of the New 
York Times, the Washington Post, and the Whit- 
ney Communications Company.” The IHT goes to 
170,234 paid subscribers in 164 countries. 
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Francelia Butler holds a téte-a-téte with Wal- 
ter Cronkite during the 100th anniversary cel- 
ebration of the International Herald Tribune. 


He immediately arranged for me to 
have a theater pass and gave me a choice 
of payment: 250 francs a week for one or 
two stories and a byline, or 500 francs a 
week and no byline. Naturally, I chose the 
latter. 

The first time I brought in copy on a film 
I had seen, I had no idea where to leave it, 
so I took it over to the man at the center of 
the copy desk. He read it over rapidly 
while | waited. 

“Girl,” he said, “you can’t fool me. You 
have never done a real drama review in 
your life. But,” he added as he glanced at 
the bare sole of the shoe on my crossed 
leg, “it looks as if you need work. Now I go 
to supper every night at the Alsace on the 
Champs Elysée at six. Bring your copy in 
there and I'll edit it. Watch what I do to it, 
and maybe you'll learn.” 

I knew that my benefactor, Jerome But- 
ler, liked me because at the Alsace one 
night a Frenchman said something to me 
that Jerome considered vulgar. Outside 
the restaurant he knocked the man down. 

Early in 1939 Jerome asked me to 
marry him. He was shy and his voice 
shook when he asked me. I jumped at the 
chance. He was handsome, decent, and 
he had a good salary for that time. 

In early June 1940 a thick layer of dust 
covered Paris. Jerome, a Marine with a 
Purple Heart earned during service in 
World War I, told me he thought that the 
dust had been stirred up by the approach- 
ing German army. We left Paris immedi- 
ately and returned to the United States. 
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In 1949 Jerome died of cancer caused 
by the effects of World War I mustard gas. 
I could never bear to go back to Paris, | 
thought. My memories were too poi- 
gnant. 

But this past fall | was invited back to 
help celebrate the 100th birthday of the 
International Herald Tribune at the Palais 
de Chaillot in the Trocadero. It was time to 
go back. 

I was introduced at the commemora- 
tive banquet and sat at the center ringside 
table. Cartoonist Herb Block (“Herblock”) 
sat at my table also, and some of the peo- 
ple at the table next to me were Art Buch- 
wald, William Paley, Arthur Ochs Sulz- 
berger, Katherine Graham, and Walter 
Thayer. Walter Cronkite, whom I had 
wanted to meet for years, introduced him- 
self to me. It was fun—a tremendous ex- 
perience. I took my daughter with me and 
showed her all the places I went with my 


husband when we were dating. (1 


Elyria, Ohio, native Francelia McWilliams 
Butler earned a doctorate in 17th- century 
English literature from the University of 
Virginia shortly after she turned 50. Now 
75, she is teaching children’s literature full 
time at the University of Connecticut, 
where she has been a faculty member 
since 1965. Her course—with guest lectur- 
ers that have included Isaac Bashevis 
Singer, Bruno Bettelheim, Stephen 
Spender, Madeleine L'Engle, and Maurice 
Sendak—has enrolled about 3500 students 
for each of the past 20 years. Butler ts edi- 
tor-in-chief of the Yale University publica- 
tion Children’s Literature and is the au- 
thor of The Lucky Piece and other books. 
The chief concern of her professional life, 
she says, has been to launch children’s lit- 
erature into the humanities. She has 
founded three nonprofit agencies, to 
which she continues to devote her time: 
the Children’s Literature Foundation, the 
Foundation for Contributed Thought on 
Peace, and the Connecticut League 
against Age Discrimination. 


This story ts based on excerpts from an 
article Butler wrote for the centennial edt- 
tion of the International Herald Tribune 
published October 3-4, 1987. 
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Ridges on the cell walls of a pilea leaf 


Biology 301 Students 
Share an 
Invisible World 


When Biology 301 students learned to use the College’s scanning 
electron microscope (SEM) last semester, they discovered an in- 
visible world in the vicinity of Kettering Hall. 

Magnified 2000 to 3000 fold, brown spots on the underside of a 
Boston fern leaf taken from the College greenhouse emerged as 
spore-producing structures; the leaf surface of an aster (a weed 
growing outside the greenhouse) exposed its ventilation system 
of tiny stomata; and the cross section of a greenhouse hibiscus 
stamen showed tube-shaped cells that transport the plant’s wa- 
ter and food. 

The 18 students taking the course Cells and Tissues from Assis- 
tant Professor Yolanda Cruz learned to use the SEM primarily for 
the hands-on experience it gave them with sophisticated scien- 
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tific equipment. The beauty in the results of their laboratory ex- 
ercises motivated Cruz to ask to have their work exhibited in the 
main library for two weeks in December. Some of the photo- 
graphs are reproduced on these pages. 

To create the images seen here, students first dehydrated the 
plant material with acetone and liquid carbon dioxide so that the 
specimens wouldn't release water vapor that could harm the 
vacuum system of the SEM. They then coated each specimen 
with a thin layer of gold. The SEM produced the images by sub- 
jecting the specimens to a beam of electrons that dislodged other 
electrons from the atoms of gold. The electrons from the gold 
then produced an image of the plant sample on a cathode ray 
tube and secondarily on Polaroid film. 
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Immature sorus (spore-producing structure) 
on the underside of a Boston fern leaf 


Winter 1944 


Members of the Biology 301 class gather around their professor on the steps of Wilder Hall: (first 
row) junior Mike Chung, junior Jennifer Herdt, senior Peter Kosoff, and special-student Kevin 
Kimata; (second row) junior Melinda Pollard, junior Chul (Mark) Choi, fifth-year student Candy 
Shaw, and junior Marina Ormes; (third row) senior Rachel Gurniak, freshman Peter Yu, Profes- 
sor Yolanda Cruz, senior Julie McMillan, and junior Carol Shanks; (last row) junior Jeffrey (J.D.) 
Zimmerman, senior Robert Rivera, junior Nickos (Nick) Boutis, senior Mark Nielsen, junior Rob 
Oelhaf, and senior Mary Hemer. 
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by Eric Miller '88 


Remembering 


Rebecca Orr would have graduated in the Class of 1985 
had she not been hit by a car and killed while jogging 
April 12, 1982, during her freshman year at Oberlin. 
Deaths that seem to come before their time force 
thoughts, impotent though they may be, of “if only” 
and “what if.” To forget unnaturally, to remember ob- 
sessively are strong temptations. To transform grief into 
good for others is a creative act of will that deserves 
attention and merits admiration. 

Daniel Orr 54 and Mary Lee Hayes Orr ’57, Rebec- 
ca’s parents, established, in 1983, a full-tuition scholar- 
ship to be awarded each year to an incoming Oberlin 
freshman. For some time the Orrs have wanted to 
share with the Oberlin community their pride in the 
five students to date who have received the Rebecca 
Cary Orr Scholarship. These young Oberlinians—pro- 
filed on the next two pages—are the reasons the Orrs 
feel affirmed in their decision to remember their daugh- 
ter in this way. 

Remembering is what the scholarship recipients will 
do also. Each has spoken of his or her gratitude for the 
Orrs’ gift. Perhaps Allison Calhoun, away from Oberlin 
for more than nine months now, conveyed the thought 
best in her recollection of last year’s luncheon with the 
Orrs: 

“It was wonderful to meet the Orrs face to face— 
people who didn’t know us but had faith in the school 
and in the potential of the people the school would at- 
tract. They turned tragedy into something positive for 
other people. Oberlin changed me and changed the 
path of my life. | learned more than what is in books, 
and I'll carry it with me for the rest of my life. Part of me 
will always be showing appreciation to the Orrs.” 


Rebecca Orr 


by Linda K. Grashoft 
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CLAIRE KINSLEY 


unior Claire Kinsley 
came to Oberlin from Montreal, Ontario, 
because she was looking for a small col- 
lege with a strong feeling of community. 
(In Canada, she says, the excellent schools 
tend to be the large universities.) She has 
found community in Oberlin at large and 
in Third World House, where she lives. 
Claire is a double-degree candidate in his- 
tory and Latin American studies. Not yet 
certain what she will do after graduating 
from Oberlin, Claire says the scholarship 
nonetheless “gives me all the more rea- 
son to give back something of my educa- 
tion; it gives me a sense of 
responsibility. ... I’m extraordinarily 
grateful to Rebecca Orr's parents,” Claire 
says. “Giving the scholarship is a really 
beautiful thing for them to do.” 
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MARISA D’SILVA 


M ALISduasllVva 


graduated in December, four and a half 
years into what is normally a five-year 
double-degree program, in which she ma- 
jored in flute, piano, and neuroscience. 
She came to Oberlin rather than attend 
Duke University, where she was offered a 
four-year scholarship, because she 
wanted to study music as well as a liberal- 
arts discipline. She will attend medical 
school in the fall but does not intend to 
give up music: “There's no way,” she says. 
She has enjoyed her years at Oberlin not 
only for the music education but for the 
“broad spectrum of classes here.” Addi- 
tionally, she says she’s had “millions of 
friends” at Oberlin and has liked the “di- 
versity of students who come here.” 
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CHARLES WHITLOCK 


freshman who 
has already decided his major (chemistry), 
Charles Whitlock plans to become a phy- 
sician. The Upward Bound Health Expo- 
sure Program, which he attended as a 
Cleveland high-school student, let him 
know he wanted to practice health care 
eventually. Last year, as an exchange stu- 
dent in Mexico, Charles lived with the 
family of a physician. The opportunity to 
observe the father perform 18 operations 
set his career goal. Charles expresses a 
mixture of obligation and gratefulness to- 
ward many who have encouraged him to 
pursue a college education and a substan- 
tial career. Concerning the Orr scholar- 
ship, he says, “I think the Orr family is ex- 
pecting a good student, and I’m not going 
to disappoint them.” 
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LOUIS BAJUK 


W.... the Orr 


Scholarship, says junior Louis Bajuk, “I 
would have gone to Harvard.” The Orr 
Scholarship made Oberlin’s financial-aid 
package better than Harvard's, he says, 
adding that he has never regretted his 
choice. At Oberlin he has enjoyed “being 
taught to question” as a “refreshing 
change,” he says, from his strict, religious 
upbringing. A physics major, Louis says 
“science fiction got me into science fact.” 
This semester he has a work-study job 
with physics professor John Scofield, who 
is experimenting with thin-film supercon- 
ductivity. After graduation—which he 
may have to delay a year for financial rea- 
sons—he looks forward to leaving Lorain 
County, where he has lived all his life, to 
study astronomy in graduate school on 
the East Coast. 


ALLISON CALHOUN 


Ne Calhoun 


wanted to attend Oberlin since 11th 
grade, when she visited a friend on cam- 
pus. But her father wasn’t “sold on 
Oberlin,” she says, and the Orr scholar- 
ship for her first year was the allowing fac- 
tor. “I was able to stay when he saw how 
much I enjoyed it,” she says. “The atmo- 
sphere teaches you how to think, pushes 
you to think, challenges you to think—he 
noticed that; everyone did. Oberlin 
brought out the best in me.” A 1987 grad- 
uate, Allison is now a manager in a de- 
partment store; in the fall she will study 
government—her Oberlin major—in 
graduate school. A question she carries 
with her from her honors paper, written 
for government professor Jere Bruner, is 
“If the news media subordinate political 
consciousness, what does that mean for 
the quality of democracy?” [1 


Why We Established the 
Rebecca Cary Orr Scholarship 


by Mary Lee and Daniel Orr ’57/°54 


Rebecca Orr was a person and a student 
of merit: bright, curious, candid, and 
aware. She had found what she had 
hoped for and expected in the class- 
room and in her life on campus during 
her few months at Oberlin. Her letters 
conveyed fulfillment and excitement. 

We had wondered aloud to each other 
how often people like her go elsewhere 
in response to the call of reputation or 
prestige, as she almost did. Or how 
many choose public universities in order 
to spare their parents the escalating cost 
of Oberlin, out of many parents’ reach 
even though the Educational Testing 
Service may deem those parents able to 
afford it. Those thoughts led us to ask 
whether Oberlin would accept a “re- 
gardless of need” scholarship in her 
memory. 

It was not our thought to challenge a 
tradition of need-based-only aid at 
Oberlin, but rather to show that by lim- 
ited modification of that tradition, the 
College could add to the strength and di- 
versity of a student body that—imbued 
with the Oberlin spirit and sense of mis- 
sion—through the years has been the 
visible form of the College at work. 

After a lunch at the Inn last May, at 
which we met Marisa D’Silva, Allison 
Calhoun, Louis Bajuk, and Claire 
Kinsley, we felt affirmed in our decision. 
Those four, none of whom would have 
been at Oberlin had Rebecca not made 
it her choice, promise to be the kind of 
people on whom the reputation of the 
College is founded and in whom the tra- 
ditions of service, accomplishment, and 
fierce loving concern are perpetuated. 
They give to the College what Rebecca 
would have given had her life been 
spared. 

James Pohlman ’54 unhesitatingly of- 
fered his services as legal representative 
of our family pro bono when he learned 
of our plans. Without his help, our me- 
morial fund would be much less far 
along than it is. We also acknowledge 
many Oberlin friends, ours and Rebec- 
ca’s, who came forward in support. That 
community of loving concern touched 
us, and continues to offer comfort. 
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Cabaret Performance, Dinner 


Launch Hall Auditorium Addition 


Oberlin Mummers from the ’50s 
helped organize the New York benefit. 


The New York revival of Cabaret gave 
Oberlin College two opportunities this 
past fall: a chance to honor one of its own 
graduates, John Kander '51, who wrote 
the music for the Tony Award-winning 
musical, and an opportunity to raise 
money for an addition to Hall Auditorium. 

The dual ends were achieved when 
more than 100 alumni and friends at- 
tended the October 12 performance anda 
preceding buffet dinner at the home of 
Barbara Tedoff Phillips 50 and her hus- 
band Lewis Phillips. 

Alumni associated with theater and 
broadcasting served on the benefit com- 
mittee. Chairing the committee were 
three of the composer’s colleagues from 
student theater days—Charles Blackwell 
‘50, producer David Merrick’s production 
stage manager, whose credits include 
Fanny, Breakfast at Tiffany's, and Prom- 
ises, Promises; John Gutfreund ’51, chair- 


man of Salomon, Inc.; and Nikos Psa- 
charopoulos ’50, artistic director of the 
Williamstown (Massachusetts) Theater 
and associate professor of drama at Yale 
University. As Oberlin students Kander, 
Blackwell, Gutfreund, and Psacharo- 
poulos were members of Mummers, 
which staged productions written by stu- 
dents; Gutfreund was president of the or- 
ganization. 

Kander and President S. Frederick Starr 
were honorary co-chairmen of the Octo- 
ber 12 benefit that netted $10,800. The 
money will be applied to the $5 million 
needed to construct facilities that will dou- 
ble the number of theater productions 
possible in the Hall Auditorium building. 

Benefit committee members were 
Thomas Brennan ‘51, Joseph 58 and Sue 
Browdy, Cora Cahan and Bernard Ger- 
sten (parents of first-year student Jenny 
Gersten), Peter and Barbara Goodman 


’49/°49, Robert Krulwich 69, Jerome Kut- 
zen 44, Thomas Tedoff Kutzen ’76, Romu- 
lus Linney '53, Gregory Mosher ’71, Bar- 
bara Tedoff Phillips 50, Gideon Schein 
68, Nelle Nugent and Jolyon Stern ‘61, 
and Dutch and Joan Wolff 51/51. Be- 
hind-the-scenes work on the gala was also 
shared by Elizabeth Kirker Culberson ’53, 
Oberlin’s director of regional activities, 
and Nancy Gray, director of major gifts in 
the Office of Development and Alumni 
Affairs. 

The Hall auditorium addition will in- 
clude a studio theater, production facili- 
ties, and a lobby common to all three the- 
aters in the building—the present 
auditorium, the Little Theater, and the 
new theater. It is being designed by James 
Stewart Polshek and Partners, architects 
for the recent renovation of Carnegie 
Hall. Construction will begin after the 
money is in hand. (| 
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In 1950 many of the organizers of the recent New ie Cabaret benefit 
played in The Oracle at Coney, written by Sam Gallo 50. The play was 
directed by Nick Psacharapoulos (far left). John Gutfreund was stage 
manager, and the late Bill Krueger ‘5.3 Was assistant lo the director. Set 
designer was then Instructor of Art Paul Arnold ‘40. The same produc- 
. iser, Master’s Degree or Love's Labor 


tion staff put on a curtain-rat ba 
Learned, written by Jon Swan ‘50 and acted by Ada Ascari Kahl 53, 


Charlie Blackwell, Frank Blume ’53, and Tom Brennan 51. In the line 
left of Psacharapoulos in this photo of the Oracle cast and crew are Bill 
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Krueger, Barbara Reynolds Stoloff ‘53, John van Steenwyk ‘53, John 
Kander, William (“Biff”) Bunney °52, the late Eunice Luccock Corfman 
50, Julie von Szeliski Albrecht '53, unidentified, Ann Gassett ’53, unt- 
dentified, Yolanda Brown Wicks °50, and unidentified. Crouched in 
front of Barbara Reynolds is Tom Brennan, and to his left are Patton 
Lockwood ’53, unidentified, unidentified, Ada Ascari, unidentified, 
Frank Blume, Mary Ruth (Marrily) Sandvold Baxter '52, and Hildy 
Katchen Yorkoff '53. Also in the cast, the boys in the front row were 
Oberlin elementary-school students. 
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SEORTS 


Winter Standings 


By the time conference play began in the 
1987-1988 season, the men’s and women’s bas- 
ketball teams had made big improvements 
over the 1986-87 season. 

The men’s basketball team held a 5-6 
overall record by January 6, having posted a 
6-20 overall mark last year. The women’s 
basketball team’s winless streak dating to the 
late stages of the 1985-86 season ended when 
it downed Denison and Earlham in the Great 
Lakes Colleges Association (GLCA) tourna- 
ment held at Oberlin, giving them a 2-4 overall 
ledger as of January 6. 

Under veteran head coach Pat Penn, the 
men’s cagers started the season with an im- 
pressive 5-2 record, including a triple-over- 
time defeat of the highly regarded Ohio North- 
ern University team in Oberlin’s home opener 
on November 25. Two weeks later, the Yeo- 
men played two more nail-biters as sopho- 
more forward Chip Winiarski (S. Amherst, 
Ohio) helped gun down visiting Adrian College 
with a 15-foot jumper in the last eight seconds 
of the game for a 60-59 Oberlin victory. Two 
nights later, Winiarski smashed his own school 
record for most points scored in a single game 
as he blistered the nets for 47 points in a thrill- 
ing 104-102 double-overtime loss at Mount 
Vernon-Nazarene. 


Junior guard Damon Higgins makes a drive 
to the basket past Adrian College defense. 
Oberlin narrowly defeated Adrian with a 
score of 59-60. 
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In tournament play Oberlin scored a season- 
opening win over Fredonia State at the No- 
vember 21-22 University of Rochester Invita- 
tional but dropped the championship game to 
the host Yellow Jackets 82-66, finishing in sec- 
ond place in the tournament. Following the tri- 
ple-overtime win over Ohio Northern came 
two wins over Baldwin-Wallace in the first 
round of the Spartan Classic at Case Western 
Reserve University December 4-5. Again a 
tournament crown proved elusive for the Yeo- 
men as they dropped an 85-81 decision to 
Emory University in the championship game, 
in which senior co-captain and forward Mi- 
chael Sorrell (Chicago) scored a career-high 38 
points. After a 17-day idle period, the Yeomen 
seemed rusty at the Wittenberg Jaycee Holi- 
day Classic as they were drubbed by the host 
Tigers 95-71 and then lost to Muhlenberg 67- 
61 in the consolation game. 

Oberlin opened conference play with an 85- 
79 loss at home to defending league-champion 
Allegheny College January 6. 

Sorrell is closing in on career totals of 1000 
points and 500 rebounds as he enters the final 
stretch of his fine Oberlin hoop career. By Jan- 
uary 6, Sorrell had a career total of 960 points 
and 468 rebounds and was second on the team 
in scoring (14.2) and first in rebounding (7.3). 

Another milestone up for grabs is the top 
spot on the Oberlin all-time-win list for coach- 
ing men’s basketball; with 13 games left in the 
season Penn was only two wins short of the 
record, set by the legendary Robert L. Clark. 
Stepping down after this his 14th season, Penn 
had a career total of 132 wins and 199 losses 
through January 6 while Clark posted 133 
wins and 144 losses in 15 seasons during the 
1940s and 1950s. : 


"he high-scoring Winiarski is also closing in 


Junior Melanie Nelson (foreground), who 
leads the women’s basketball team in scoring 
and rebounding, leads the race here, against 
Baldwin Wallace College, to recover a run- 
away ball. The Yeowomen suffered a 67-58 
loss in their game with Baldwin Wallace. 


on the 1000-point career plateau, and in only 
his second season of play. The highest scoring 
freshman in Divisions I, II, and III last year, Wi- 
niarski led the team in scoring with a 23.5 
points-per-game average through January 6 
and needed just 113 points to join Sorrell in the 
1000-point club. His impressive scoring streak, 
however, came to a halt during the January 6 
contest with Allegheny as he failed to score in 
double figures for the first time in his 35-game 
Oberlin basketball career. His nine points 
against Allegheny was a career-low; his pre- 
vious low was 13 points, scored on two occa- 
sions during his freshman year. 

For the women’s basketball team, 
coached by Janet Greene, junior forward Me- 
lanie Nelson (Englewood, N.J.) picked up 
where she left off last year; she paces the team 
in both scoring (13.8) and rebounding (11.0), 
guiding the Yeowomen to a 2-4 record in 
games played through January 6. Greene 
tasted her first victory as Oberlin mentor De- 
cember 4, defeating Denison 68-56 in the 
GLCA tourney. Prior to that game, Oberlin had 
lost 25 games in a row, the last win before this 
season dating back to February 12, 1986, 
when the Yeowomen downed Denison under 
former head coach Donna Statzell. In the 
1986-87 season, the Yeowomen experienced a 
()-21 washout in Greene's inaugural campaign 
at Oberlin. 
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Other key players contributing to this new 
era of women’s basketball at Oberlin are junior 
guard Kate Ferrall (Chevy Chase, Md.), who is 
averaging 10.7 points and 5.3 rebounds, and 
sophomore forward Kristine Dahlquist (Dele- 
ware, Ohio), who is averaging 5.0 points and 
2.6 caroms per outing. The performances of 
frosh point guard Kelly Lindsley (Toledo), with 
10.2 points, and sophomore center Sarah 
Olken (Cambridge, Mass.), with 9.3 rebounds, 
have been pleasant surprises for Greene as 
well. 

The men’s swimming and diving team’s 
overall dual-meet record was 3-1 by the time 
the team scored its 104-91 home victory Janu- 
ary 9 over Ohio Wesleyan. The Yeomen de- 
feated Mount Union (116-85) and John Carroll 
(109-87) and lost to Wittenberg (107-100). 

Leading the team this year are senior team 
co-captain and All-America diver Sean Fri 


(Bethesda, Md.) and freshman sensation Dave 
Stevenson (Tulsa, Okla.). In the first meet of the 
season Fri qualified for the 1988 National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association (NCAA) Division III 
National Championship meet, to be held in 
March at Emory University, in Atlanta. He has 
finished first in both the one- and three-meter 
diving events in all of Oberlin’s meets thus far 
in the season. Fri has earned All-America lau- 
rels the past two seasons for his performances 
on both boards at the NCAA nationals. He cap- 
tured the North Coast Athletic Conference 
(NCAC) three-meter crown in 1986. 
Eighteenth-year head coach Dick Michaels 
smiles when he sees 6'3”, 185-pound fresh- 
man Dave Stevenson in the pool. In just four 
outings this season Stevenson has already low- 
ered the 1000-yard freestyle school record by 
nine seconds to 10:04.59. His latest record- 
breaking swim came in Oberlin’s win over 


42 Years to Victory 


“It took 42 years, but victories that come late, taste sweet,” says 42-year-old Peter Lange 
’67 (kneeling, second from left), who, along with Eric Brooks ’77 (back row, second from 
right), is a member of a winning local soccer team in Durham, N.C., named Val s Upstairs. 
The name, says Lange, comes from a local bar/restaurant with a slightly “seedy” atmo- 
sphere. Seedy as it may be, though, the restaurant sponsors a first-rate team that holds an 
unbeaten, untied spring/summer season record, the championship title, and, most re- 
cently, a fall season record of two ties and no losses in 27 straight games—all in the the 


Durham City Recreation League. 


In addition to playing for the team Lange and Brooks are co-coaches and co-m 


the team. They are “ably, patiently, and sometimes even necessarily indulgently sup- 
ported” throughout the soccer seasons, says Lange, by their spouses, Martha Scotford 


Lange ’66 and Kathy Shipp 76. 


“We thought this might be of interest to our old friends,” says Lange, “and perhaps even 


in S ... Wi doubtedly be surprised, perhaps 
to (Oberlin Soccer Coach) Fred Shults, who will un 
pan amazed that I have not only persisted in playing the game but have even managed to 


attach myself to a winning squad.” is 
Lange is associate professor of politica 


professor of graphic design a 
Marathon Printing in Durham; 


Hospital. 


I science at Duke University; Scotford is assistant 
t North Carolina State University; Brooks is an executive at 
and Shipp is a physical therapist at Duke University 
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Sophomore Erica Lewis competes in three- 
meter diving events. Her highest score half- 
way through the season, 118.5, came during 
Oberlin’s win over Baldwin Wallace College. 


Ohio Wesleyan, when he broke the old mark 
of 10:13.79 set by Young Kim ’85 in 1984 dur- 
ing Oberlin’s season-opening win over Mount 
Union. A powerfully built swimmer, Stevenson 
swam five events in high school, scoring times 
that would be new Oberlin school records. His 
1650-yard freestyle time in high school would 
have put him in eighth place at the 1987 NCAA 
Division II] championships. While Stevenson is 
a freestyle specialist, Michaels is also grooming 
him for backstroke competition. By the first 
week in January he was already within five 
seconds of the school record in the 500-yard 
freestyle. 

Other promising swimmers on Michaels’s 
squad are senior co-captain Steve Hulett 
(Santa Monica, Calif.), freestyle; and freshmen 
recruits Brad Donovan (Wellington, Ohio), in- 
dividual medley; Jason Frazier (Gainesville, 
Fla.), freestyle; and Mike Schank (Elyria, Ohio), 
breaststroke/butterfly. 

Michelle Ennis’s women’s swimming team 
had compiled a 2-1 overall record by January 
9 with wins over Mount Union (115-85) and 
John Carroll (121-92) and a loss to Ohio Wes- 
leyan (110-81). 

The women’s top swimmer this year is ju- 
nior Lisl] Prater (Bellefontaine, Ohio), who 
broke the 100-yard freestyle school record 
three times during the 1986-87 season. In her 
first meet of the 1987-88 campaign, Prater 
wasted no time in her record assault as she 
lowered her own 100-yard freestyle record to 
97.44 in Oberlin’s win against Mount Union. In 
the same meet, Prater broke the 50-yard free- 
style record of 26.75 seconds, set by Olivia 
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Mastry '85 in 1981, by swimming a first-place 
time of 26.61. 

Providing most of the scoring for the Yeowo- 
men in the early stages of the season were: 
junior Kathy Gwilym (Seattle, Wash.), free- 
style; sophomore Christiane Nelson (Ho- 
henecken, West Germany), backstroke; fresh- 
man Nicole Rinko (Swarthmore, Pa.), 
breaststroke; sophomore Cheryl Brundage 
(Houston, Tex.), butterfly; and freshman Mary 
Beth Moylan (San Luis Obispo, Calif.), diving. 

—Steve Pulver 
Sports Information Director 


Fall Sports Roundup: 
22 Named AIl-NCAC 


Oberlin placed 22 student athletes on the All- 
North Coast Athletic Conference (NCAC) 
teams for the 1987 fall intercollegiate athletic 
season. A breakdown of the honored athletes 
shows seven first-team and eight second-team 
selections plus seven honorable mentions. In 
addition, Oberlin had one conference player of 
the year and one coach of the year, two all- 
region choices, and two All-America nomi- 
nees. In team finishes, Oberlin placed two 
teams in second place, three in fourth, one in 
fifth, and one in seventh in the final conference 
sports standings. 

Fifth-year head coach Heather Setzler’s 
field hockey team was Oberlin’s most im- 
proved team of the season. Having won no 
more than three games in a season for the past 
three years, the team raised its overall record 
to 9-5-2. Leading the second-place Yeowomen 
was senior goalkeeper and co-captain Robin 
Cardin (Baltimore, Md.), who earned first-team 
All-NCAC honors and was picked as confer- 


Sophomore link back Tara Rochkind at- 
tempts a goal in the October 24 game against 
Bethany College. Rochkind, along with three 
of her teammates, was an All-NCAC first-team 
field hockey selection. 
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ence player of the year. She led the NCAC in 
saves (300) and saves percentage (.943) for the 
third consecutive season and finished her ca- 
reer with 1327 saves and a .918 saves percent- 
age. She also earned All-Great Lakes regional 
honors and is a 1987 Division III All-America 
nominee. Other first-team field hockey selec- 
tions for Oberlin included sophomore forward 
Alison Berman (Louisville, Ky.), sophomore 
link-back Tara Rochkind (Basking Ridge, N.J.), 
and freshman forward Lisa Longstreth 
(Gladwyne, Pa.), another all-regional choice. 
Longstreth paced the club with 18 points; Ber- 
man scored 13. In assists Rochkind led the 
team with seven. Sophomore Liz Reed re- 
ceived all-conference honorable mention; she 
scored 13 points for the Yeowomen, who set a 
new school record with their nine victories, 
breaking the previous mark of five wins set in 
1980. 

Another record-setting team was the men’s 
soccer team, guided by 1987 NCAC Coach-of- 
the-Year Fred Shults, who forged an overall 
mark of 11-4-1 and a second-place finish in the 
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Men's Soccer Head Coach Fred Shults was 
named 1987 NCAC coach of the year. Finish- 
ing second in the conference with an overall 
season record of 11-4-1, Shults’s team this 
year broke the old school record for most 
wins in a season, 10-1-5, which was set in 
1984. 
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conference. The old school record for most 
wins in a season (101-5) was set by the 1984 
team. After starting the season at 2-41, the 
Yeomen had nine straight wins including six 
by shutout. 

Four Yeomen earned second-team All-NCAC 
honors: freshman striker Matt Filner, who led 
the team in scoring with 23 points; junior full- 
back Steve Friedman, who scored a strong 18 
points; sophomore halfback Scott Endo, who 
tallied 16 points for the season: and junior de- 
fensive ace James Willie. Sophomore Chris 
Andrews, who received an honorable men- 
tion, rounded out the Oberlin all-conference 
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representatives. Friedman was named first 
team All-Ohio and second team All-Midwest 
while Willie took third team All-Ohio honors. 
Andrews earned Academic All-Ohio and Great 
Lakes Region Academic All-America laurels. 


Junior James Willie, an All-NCAC second- 
team soccer selection, takes a long-range shot 
against Heidelburg College. Oberlin defeated 
Heidelburg 6-1. 


First-year coach Jack Heim’s women’s soc- 
cer team fared quite well. By virtue of their 
final 8-8-1 overall mark, they tied both the 
school record for most wins in a single season 
and for fourth place in NCAC standings. All- 
conference selection senior defensive player 
Candace Bremond was named to the first 
team for the second time in three years while 
freshman scoring sensation Alice Hauschka, 
who led the club with 30 points, placed on the 
second team. Veteran seniors Betsy Goldin 
and Andrea Volpe closed out their fine careers 
as honorable-mention selections. Bremond 
earned All-Ohio first-team honors for the first 
time in her career, and Goldin nabbed All-Ohio 
laurels for the second time as a member of the 
honorable-mention squad. 

For the Oberlin men’s cross country 
team, sophomore Chris Kendrick earned All- 
NCAC laurels for the second year in a row, fin- 
ishing in seventh place at the 1987 conference 
meet. As a team the Yeomen came in fourth in 
the conference. The women’s cross coun- 
try team also placed fourth but had no All- 
NCAC selections. 

The football team tied for fifth place in the 
final NCAC standings. Capping off his brilliant 
career senior linebacker Keith LaDu earned 
second team Associated Press Division III All- 
America honors, as well as all-conference hon- 
ors for the third consecutive year. LaDu led the 
squad with 193 tackles in 1987 and finished his 
career with an amazing 712 stops. Named to 
the all-conference second team, senior full- 
back Jim Harrell and junior defensive tackle 
Jason Roller also helped lead the team—Har- 
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Junior halfback Fred Cummings forges a 
path through the strong Ohio Wesleyan de- 
fense, which shut out Oberlin’s offense Sep- 
tember 19 for a 0-10 final score. Cummings 
had better games, however; he was named 
NCAC offensive player of the week for his Oc- 
tober 24 performance against Kenyon Col- 
lege. During the Kenyon game, which Oberlin 
won 28-21, Cummings rushed for 153 yards 
on 18 carries and scored a touchdown on a 
94-yard run in the second quarter. His touch- 
down run set a new NCAC record for longest 
touchdown run from scrimmage. The old re- 
cord was 78 yards, set by a player from Dent- 
son in 1985. 


rell with 627 yards rushing and six touch- 
downs and Roller with 100 tackles. All-confer- 
ence honorable-mention picks were junior 
split end Jim Tomlinson, sophomore offensive 
tackle Shawn Lee, and senior defensive back 
Mike Repko. Tomlinson was Oberlin’s top re- 
ceiver with 36 catches for 456 yards. Lee an- 
chored the offensive front that paved the way 
for 1493 rushing yards for the 1987 season. 
Repko had 94 yards and paced the Yeomen 
with five interceptions and an average of 32.1 
yards per punt. 

The bright spot for the 5-31 Oberlin volley- 
ball team was the play of sophomore setter 
Angel Mortel, who earned second-team All- 
NCAC honors for the seventh-place Yeowo- 


men team. 
—S§.P. 


Mal Bertram: Running Parson 


from Long Island 

The crowd at the Bayville, N.Y., 5K this Sep- 
tember was impressed when Mal Bertram 58 
GST finished third in the 50-year-old men’s cat- 
egory. Well known among serious runners on 
Long Island, Bertram had run, and won, many 
other races—quite a few of them marathons— 
and had even set a national record in his age 
group for the 10K. So seeing him finish at the 
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head of the pack was really nothing unusual. 
Except for the fact that Bertram is a heart at- 
tack victim. He had suffered the attack the pre- 
vious March, at age 54, while training for the 
Boston Marathon. 

Bertram’s courage and determination make 
him, understandably, the sort of man that peo- 
ple love to admire: he is a devoted and consci- 
entious religious leader, family man, and ath- 
lete. 

Pastor since 1969 of the Syosset, N.Y., Com- 
munity Church, Bertram’s work is not con- 
fined to his congregation. He took a trip to Nic- 
aragua in January 1987, sponsored by the 
non-political group Witness for Peace, with 18 
other American citizens (including seven other 
clergy). Their purpose, says Bertram, was to 
“learn of the conditions in that country, to ex- 
perience living with the people, and to express 
solidarity with those who are struggling for in- 
dependence and new life.... Grinding pov- 
erty and a daily struggle for existence provide 
the compelling images for first-time visitors to 
Nicaragua.” 

When Bertram’s two sons, their wives, and 
his daughter ran with him in the 1985 New 
York City Marathon, under the team name the 
Bertram Six, ABC TV’s coverage of that race 
included an “Up Close and Personal” segment 
featuring the family, in which commentator 
Jim McKay labeled Bertram the “running par- 
son from Long Island.” Locally, Mike Polansky 
of the Oyster Bay Guardian wrote of the 
Bertrams: “... they provide a special kind of 
inspiration for all of us.” Several other local pa- 
pers have also published feature articles on 
Bertram. 


The Reverend Malcolm Bertram 


Bertram began running in 1975 when his 
daughter needed a coach and running partner. 
Since then, running—“a part of my life, not my 
life,” he says—has “provided good therapy for 
mind and spirit.” He ran in his first marathon, 
an event that became his speciality, in 1977, 
and by that time he was hooked on the sport. 
Soon his schedule included running 75-80 
miles a week in training as well as hosting a 
local radio show, “On the Run.” 

Bertram hit his stride the year he turned 50, 
crossing the finish line first in his age group for 
every race—from the 5k to the marathon— 
that he ran. In the 200-odd races of his career 
Bertram has finished in first place 86 times, in 
second place 41 times, and in third place 31 
times. And in addition to the national record 
he set for the 10k, Bertram, with three other 
men, set a world record in 1984 for the 4 x 1 
mile for the 50-year-old age group, a record 
that has yet to be broken. 

Bertram suffered his heart attack on March 
30 of last year, and while he still runs competi- 
tively, he has had to give up his favorite race, 
the marathon, completely. 

“What this heart attack said to me,” he says, 
“js that I don’t control my own body. My body 
has limits that | know nothing about, and can 
do little about changing.” For Bertram, how- 
ever, running “has always been a factor involv- 
ing mind, body, and spirit,” he says, not just the 
body. While still in the hospital, he was visited 
by the president of his running club, who in- 
vited Bertram to speak about his experience at 
a club luncheon—thoughtfully scheduling the 
talk far enough into the future that Bertram 
would be sure to feel up to it. By the time the 
scheduled date of his talk arrived, Bertram had 
already run eight races. 

—E.N. 


Planning for New 
Fieldhouse Begins 


To accommodate increased student participa- 
tion in sports, planning has been initiated to 
construct a new field house to replace the 1948 
Jones Field House, which does not provide ad- 
equate indoor space for track and field, tennis, 
and team practice during inclement weather. 

Jones Field House is used for practice by the 
football team in the dark late afternoons when 
standard time is in effect and by spring-sport 
teams—lacrosse, baseball, and track—during 
winter practice. It has no track, however, and 
and no tennis courts. “In this climate,” says La- 
wrence Vance, associate professor and chair of 
the physical education department, “we need 
an indoor facility both for intercollegiate teams 
and for general recreation.’ He adds that a 
large indoor space would be useful for other 
campus events: it would be one place where 
the whole student body could be assembled. 

Vance says the field house would be built for 
activity but not spectators. He would want the 
track to be NCAA (National Collegiate Athletic 
Association)-certified, so that records set there 
would be valid and competitions could be held 
there. 
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Spelman College President 
is New Alumni Trustee 


Johnnetta Betsch Cole ’57, president of Atlan- 
ta’s Spelman College, has been elected by 
Oberlin alumni to serve a six-year term on the 
board of trustees. Cole is the first black woman 
president in the 107-year history of Spelman 
College, a predominately black institution for 
women. Before her appointment at Spelman, 
she had been professor of anthropology and 
director of the Mee MOUS Affairs Program 
at Hunter College of 
the City University of 
New York and, earlier, 
professor of anthropol- 
_ ogy at the University of 
Massachusetts at 
- Amherst. 

Cole was a panelist 
at a national confer- 
ence on the education 

= of black Americans 
Cole held at Oberlin as part 
of its sesquicentennial celebration in the fall of 
1983. A member of the editorial board of An- 
thropology and Humanism Quarterly, she is a 
prolific scholar, having published articles in 
professional journals including American An- 
thropologist and The Black Scholar. 

Cole assumed her duties as president of 
Spelman College in July, and she will be inau- 
gurated April 11, the college’s Founders’ Day. 
She succeeds former alumni-elected trustee 
Eileen Tate Cline '56—dean of the Conserva- 
tory of Music of the Peabody Institute of the 
Johns Hopkins University—who had served 
on the board since 1982. 


Freshman Enrollment 
Counters National Trends 


Although fewer black students are enrolling in 
college nationally, Oberlin’s 69 black freshmen 
account for 11 percent of its 1987-88 freshman 
class. Latino freshman enrollment increased to 
4.3 percent, a 200 percent jump over last 
year’s figure. The overall minority enrollment 
in the freshman class is 20 percent, more than 
any of Oberlin’s peers (which include Williams, 
Wesleyan, Vassar, Swarthmore, Reed, and Po- 
mona) and more than any other known year 
in College history. Asian students comprise al- 
most 5 percent of the freshman class. 

And while national studies show that few 
blacks currently enter science careers, 30 per- 
cent of Oberlin’s black and Latino freshmen— 
who together make up 15 percent of the fresh- 
man class—have expressed interest in 
majoring in science. 

“We are gratified,” says Dean of Enrollment 
Planning Douglass Gardner, “with the re- 
sponse of minority students to Oberlin’s invita- 
tion to continue their educations with us. We 
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believe that with our admissions recruiting ef- 
forts, minority students understood Oberlin’s 
outstanding educational attributes and our ex- 
cellent student support services.” 


Investment Portfolio Update 


In June 1987, when the board of trustees voted 
to divest the College’s holdings of all compan- 
ies that continue to operate in South Africa, 
the College’s portfolio contained 16 individual 
holdings in 13 such companies. As of October 
31, 1987, these holdings were reduced to 
eight, in seven different companies. There are 
more holdings than companies because the 
College's stock portfolio is managed by four 
different firms, and the College holds stock in 
some companies through more than one of the 
firms. The four firms are Roanoke Asset Man- 
agement (“R” in the accompanying table), Cap- 
ital Guardian Trust Company (CG), McCowan 
Associates (MC), and National City Bank (NCB). 
In the period between June and October, the 
market value of these holdings in South Africa- 
related stocks was reduced from $15.1 million 
to just under $9 million, a change of $6.2 mil- 
lion. 

The reduction in the value of equities of 
companies that continue to do business in 
South Africa is partially the result of stock sales 
(five of the holdings—Deere & Co., Hewlett- 
Packard, Merck & Co., Ogilvy Group, and Pfi- 
zer Inc.), partially the result of decisions by the 
companies to withdraw from South Africa 
(Ford Motor Co. and IMS International), and, of 
course, partially the result of the decline in 
stock values during the month of October. 


Company (Manager) no. of 


shares 


Chevron (CG) 32,000 
Deere (R) 5,300 
DuPont (R) 9,700 
DuPont (CG) 7,900 
Ford (R) 6,000 
Ford (CG) 18,000 
Hewlett-Packard (R) 6,800 
IMS International (MC) 40,000 
Johnson & Johnson (CG) 10,000 
Merck (CG) 17,000 
Merck (NCB) 1,500 
NCR (CG) 18,000 
Ogilvy (MC) 23,500 
Pfizer (R) 8,000 
Schering-Plough (R) 4,200 


Sterling Drug (CG) 20,000 


Totals 223,500 


College Holdings in Companies Operating in South Africa 
May 30, 1987 
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$15,114,100 


Companies whose stocks remain in the port- 
folio include one oil company (Chevron Corp.), 
a chemical company (DuPont), a manufacturer 
of office machines (NCR), and four drug com- 
panies (Johnson & Johnson, Merck, Schering— 
Plough Corp., and Sterling Drug). In total these 
companies represent approximately 5 percent 
of the College’s general investment pool of 
$182 million. In May the holdings of compan- 
ies that operate in South Africa represented 
7.5 percent of the $202 million general invest- 
ment pool. 

The McCowan and National City Bank ac- 
counts no longer contain equities of compan- 
ies that operate in South Africa. These were 
the smaller accounts, and each manager has 
sold equities of one company. Roanoke has 
partially sold its holdings (Deere and Hewlett- 
Packard) but continues to hold stock in Du- 
Pont, Pfizer, and Schering-Plough. The largest 
manager, Capital Guardian Trust, has not yet 
sold any of its equities and continues to hold 
the stock of six companies (Chevron, DuPont, 
Johnson & Johnson, Merck, NCR, and Ster- 
ling). 

The managers have been instructed to sell 
all holdings of companies that operate in South 
Africa by June 30, 1988. 

—Professor of Economics James Zinser, Chair 
Committee on Shareholder Responsibility 


Shansi Association May Sever 
Ties with Namesake Province 
The Oberlin Shansi Memorial Association will 
suspend for two years its exchange program 
with the Shanxi Agricultural University and 
the Taiyuan University of Technology, both in 


October 31,1987 
no. of 
shares 


value value 


$1,868,000 32,000 $1,420,000 
150,400 sold 
642,700 4,100 370,000 
845,600 7,500 676,900 
545,200 withdrew 
1,635,800 withdrew 
442,900 sold 
1,215,000 withdrawing 
860,000 10,000 800,000 
2,692,400 17,000 3,085,500 
244,900 sold 
1,334,000 18,000 1,118,200 
699,100 sold 
521,000 sold 


394,800 
1,080,000 


389,600 
1,027,500 


8,400 
20,000 


117,000 $8,945,400 
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Shanxi, China, original site of the Shansi pro- 
gram’s operations. The decision was made at 
the annual board meeting of the association in 
October. Although motivated by health, cul- 
tural, and educational problems developing 
over the past four years, the decision, says Carl 
Jacobson, executive director of the associa- 
tion, was difficult to make. 

“It's tough,” says Jacobson, “when you think 
of leaving all that history, and know that in 
China history is everything.” 

Several problems have suggested that a re- 
evaluation of the exchange is in order. Repre- 
sentatives from Oberlin to the Chinese univer- 
sities have been reporting bronchial illnesses 
caused by heavy industrial pollution in the 
Taigu, Shanxi, area. The Chinese universities 
have desired more teaching of English than 
the Oberlin Shansi representatives could com- 
fortably or confidently offer. And the Chinese 
students who have come to Oberlin in the ex- 
change have been unhappy with the under- 
graduate liberal-arts emphasis at Oberlin, 
wanting instead more career-oriented training 
at the graduate level. 

At the end of January Jacobson left for three 
weeks in China to meet with Shansi officials 
there to discuss the suspension. He was also 
visiting other schools in southern China whose 
educational emphasis might be more like 
Oberlin’s, exploring whether an exchange 
with them might be more mutually rewarding. 

All four of the Shansi representatives origi- 
nally assigned to Shanxi Province in the past 
two years are now working instead in middle 
schools in Hong Kong, says Jacobson, leaving 
no reps in China. 

Since 1918 about 200 Oberlin graduates 
have served as Shansi representatives in 
China, India, Japan, and other Asian countries. 
(See the Autumn 1980 Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine for an article, “More Than the Name Has 
Changed” by Carl Jacobson, giving a short his- 
tory of the Shansi program and describing the 
first exchange that fall of Shansi reps with 
China since the People’s Republic of China was 
established.) 


Teachers Academy Director 
Convenes AIDS Conference 


Thirty Cleveland-area school districts sent a to- 
tal of 60 representatives to a November con- 
ference on AIDS, “Board Policy and AIDS: A 
Conference for School Board Members and Su- 
perintendents,” presented by the Oberlin 
Teachers Academy and convened by academy 
director W. Dean Wolfe. Cosponsors were the 
Cuyahoga, Lorain, and Medina (Ohio) county 
boards of education. 

The conference is already being seen as a 
model for similar programs elsewhere, says 
Wolfe, and will be repeated at Oberlin this fall. 

Conference speakers included Thomas AF 
Halpin, chief of the Ohio Department of Health 
,ureau of Preventive Medicine as well as head 
of the Ohio AIDS Prevention Program and 
chair of the Ohio statewide AIDS Advisory 
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Committee; Richard Levin, professor of biol- 
ogy at Oberlin, researcher in genetics and mi- 
crobiology; Gilbert C. Meilander, professor of 
religion at Oberlin, writer and teacher on per- 
sonal and social ethics; Frederick C. Robbins, 
emeritus professor of epidemiology, emeritus 
dean of the School of Medicine at Case West- 
ern Reserve University, and Nobel laureate; 
Timothy Sheeran, Cleveland attorney and au- 
thority on Ohio school law and the legal impli- 
cations of AIDS policy-making and legislation; 
Michael Shoemaker, representative, Ohio 
House (88th District), vice chair of the Health 
and Retirement Committee and member of 
the Education Committee of the House; and 
James O. Smith, superintendent of the Western 
(Indiana) School Corporation, the school dis- 
trict in which Ryan White, a hemophiliac with 
AIDS, was barred from school attendance. 


Students Reject Trustee’s Offer 
for Study in South Africa 


A winter term project proposed in November 
by honorary trustee Jesse Philips ’37 would 
have sent a racially diverse group of three 
Oberlin students to South Africa on a three- 
week fact-finding mission. The project was 
cancelled, however, after two of the groups 
chosen to select the three students—the black 


student organization Abusua and the editorial 
board of the the Oberlin Review—refused to 
take part. The project, which Philips offered to 
underwrite, was to be assisted by Associate 
Dean William Scott, chair of the Black Studies 
Department. It was designed, according to 
Philips, to help provide the Oberlin commu- 
nity with an up-to-date view of conditions in 
South Africa one year after the imposition of 
limited U.S. sanctions and various forms of 
American business withdrawal. 

In order to gain some sense of public opinion 
of the impact of sanctions and disinvestment, 
according to Scott, the Oberlin students were 
to talk with a variety of groups in South Africa, 
covering the spectrum of political views there. 
Scott had hoped that meetings for the students 
could be arranged with a number of South Af- 
rica’s educational, business, religious, labor, so- 
cial, government, and media leaders, both 
black and white. 

The three participants were to be selected 
by members of the student radio station 
WOBC, the Review staff, and members of Abu- 
sua because of the project’s design as an inves- 
tigative, fact-finding venture. The Review was 
to publish a report on the three students’ mis- 
sion after their return to Oberlin. 

Originally, Review editor-in-chief Felice Be- 
Iman '88 had asked the Black Studies Depart- 
ment and Student Executive Council to join in 
the selection process. “Although not opposing 
the project,” the Review reported in its Decem- 


“Ain’t Gonna Study War No More” 


Students sang familiar words when they took a break from the liberal arts this fall to 
participate in a peace vigil. Along with several members of the community more than 75 
students gathered in front of Wilder to sing songs and pray for peace on the evening of 
November 7, the date on which a cease fire in Central America—under the five-nation 
Central American peace agreement—was scheduled to begin. The vigil began at 6:30 p.m. 
at Third World House residence hall, where students gathered for the candlelit walk to 
Wilder. Bobby Mauoane, a sophomore from South Africa, and Victoria Gonzales, a sopho- 
more from Nicaragua, were principal speakers. The vigil was sponsored by the Office of 
Chaplains and a new student group, the Campaign for a New Foreign Policy. 
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ber 11 issue, “both groups declined to partici- 
pate in nominations or selection,” citing the 
project's three-week time period as insufficient 
to gain a genuine understanding of the current 
situation in South Africa. 

When Review, WOBC, and Abusua mem- 
bers met to select the three student project 
members on December 5, Abusua members 
made it known that their organization had de- 
cided not to participate in the project. Abusua 
chair Nana Ofosu-Beneto ’89 told the Review, 
according to its December 11 issue, that she 
doubted the students would come back with 
any enlightening information, stating that al- 
though the program “would be great perhaps 
for the three students who went . . . a program 
like this should be something the whole Col- 
lege can learn from... .” 

The Review article also quoted Abusua trea- 
surer Bobby Mauoane '90, a black South Afri- 
can, saying, “I am almost certain that [the stu- 
dents] would not be able to reach the real com- 
munities of the black people in the country.” 

Following Abusua’s decision, the Review an- 
nounced that it would not participate in the 
project, which was then canceled. In defend- 
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ing its action, the Review published a front- 
page editorial December 11 stating, “Not only 
would the project have caused rifts within the 
college community, but also, much of the an- 
ger and emotion it produced would have been 
directed toward the Review.... The 
press... should report on, not create, the 
news.” The editorial concluded by expressing 
the hope that “Mr. Philips will consider using 
his money to sponsor educational projects of a 
more acceptable and wide-reaching sort.” 

“I’m not disappointed,” trustee Philips is 
quoted in the December 11 Review. “If the stu- 
dents don’t want to learn, that’s their loss; it 
just shows their ignorance.” 


Student Literary Mag 


Wins National Honor 


The 1986-87 issue of the Plum Creek Review, 
Oberlin’s student literary magazine, has won 
third place in the Coordinating Council of Lit- 
erary Magazines’ Victoria Chen Memorial Col- 
lege Magazine Contest. The Plum Creek Re- 
view was selected from a national field of 100 


Alumnus Lectures about Chaos on Campus 


Cameron J. Dasch ’73 toured the Chemistry Department in November, when he re- 
turned to campus to deliver a seminar, “Taming Chaos: Laser Diagnostics in Turbulent 
Combustion.” Here Visiting Professor of Chemistry Harry Spencer (right) shows him 
the ultra-high vacuum molecular beam apparatus that chemistry professor Richard 


Schoonmaker uses in surface studies. Dasch is a senior scientist with the General Mo- 
tors Research Laboratory in Warren, Michigan. 
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entries for the honor, which carries a cash 
award of $100. Second prize went to Kenyon 
College’s Hika, and first prize went to Boise 
State University’s Cold-Drill. 

The contest focuses attention on undergrad- 
uate literary magazines as important training 
grounds for American literature. The Plum 
Creek Review has been among the contest’s 
top winners many times. 

Kelli Gilbert 87 was business manager of the 
winning issue and headed its student staff. The 
staff's advisor is Professor of Creative Writing 
Stuart Friebert. 


Musical Artisans 


Invited to City of Music 


Oberlin College and the city of Oberlin have 
developed plans to make their community an 
international “City of Music” not only in re- 
search, teaching, and performance but also in 
the field of building and restoring fine musical 
instruments and accessories. In cooperation 
with the city, the College has established 
higher education’s first affiliate program for 
musical instrument and accessory makers in 
an effort to encourage musical craftspersons to 
establish their workshops here. Any person 
not a member of the faculty who is engaged in 
the research, development, and manufacture 
of musical instruments and accessories is eligi- 
ble to apply for the title of Oberlin Conser- 
vatory of Music Affiliate Craftswoman or 
Craftsman. 

“It is our hope that this program will assist 
some of the country’s top musical artisans in 
their work and help build a community of 
highly skilled instrument builders and restor- 
ers in vital interaction with the Conservatory 
of Music,” says President S. Frederick Starr. “In 
this way, a modern American center for distin- 
guished instrument making will be established, 
enriching not only the professional lives of the 
instrument makers themselves but also 
Oberlin’s total musical community.” 

Designation as an Oberlin Affiliate Crafts- 
man or Craftswoman, planners hope, “will tes- 
tify to these individuals’ ability and seriousness 
of purpose,” says David Boe, dean of the Con- 
servatory, “and so assist them in gaining access 
to libraries and museums and obtaining grants 
from external agencies.” 

In addition to craftspersons who work with 
traditional instruments, the project intends to 
draw makers, repairers, and restorers of early 
instruments, and makers of electronic and 
computer music instruments. The College and 
town are planning further initiatives together, 
including helping craftspersons find suitable 
rental space for workshops in Oberlin. 

Those selected for the position may be ap- 
pointed to renewable terms of about three 
years; the position carries no stipend. Candi- 
dates for affiliation—who normally will be ex- 
pected to have earned an advanced degree in 
an area related to their research or to have 
accumulated equivalent experience—may 
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submit a formal application in the form of a 
resume to the secretary of the College at any 
time. 


Nobel Peace Laureate Speaks 


Adolfo Perez Esquivel, Argentine winner of 
the 1980 Nobel Peace Prize, came to Oberlin 
November 4 to present (in Spanish) a talk titled 
“Liberation Theology and Non-Violence in 
Latin America.” His talk was sponsored by La 
Union de Estudiantes Latinos. 

Esquivel, a painter and sculptor by profes- 
sion and a former professor of art, is coordina- 
tor of the Latin American Peace and Justice 

Cas Service (Servicio), an 
organization commit- 
ted to the struggle for 
human rights, political 
freedom, and social 
justice through non-vi- 
olent action. In the 
midst of Servicio’s ef- 
forts in the late 1970s 
to develop an interna- 
tional campaign for hu- 

Esquivel man rights in the Latin 
American Southern Cone, Esquivel was ar- 
rested by Argentine police in April 1977, im- 
prisoned without charges until June 1978, and 
confined to his neighborhood until August 
1979. During his imprisonment he was 
awarded Pax Christi International's John XXIII 
Memorial Prize for his continuous action for 
peace. 

Esquivel’s present work focuses on various 
political problems in Central America and the 
increase in political violence in Peru and Chile, 
with an emphasis on the relationship between 
human rights, democracy, Latin America’s for- 
eign debt, and the prospects of world peace. 


Trustees Consolidate Three 


Committees into One 


The Board of Trustees at its December meet- 
ing voted to consolidate the Standing Commit- 
tee on Communications, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Social and Political Concerns, and 
the Ad Hoc 3-3-3-5 Committee, which was 
composed of representatives of three campus 
councils—general faculty, administrative and 
professional staff, and student executive—as 
well as trustees. The three committees have 
been replaced by one: the Standing Commit- 
tee on Campus Affairs. The consolidation fol- 
lowed the recognition that, because of the pro- 
fusion of committees, the board’s focus on 
campus affairs had become too diffuse and 
that the communications committee, espe- 
cially, had lost its effectiveness. Robert Rotberg 
'55 is chair of the new committee, which will 
add campus—community relations to the scope 
of its concerns. Other trustees serving on the 
new committee are John Elder '53, Jane 
Highsaw "41, class trustee Alice Newton '86, 
Williarn Perlik '48, Albert Rees '43, and Wil- 
liam Robinson 63. 
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Students’ Notes 


Soprano Emily Baehr (Brattleboro, Vermont), 
a sophomore majoring in voice performance, 
sang the role of First Spirit in the Brattleboro 
(Vermont) Music Center Opera Theater’s Janu- 
ary production of Mozart’s The Magic 
Flute.... Fifth-year conservatory student 
Bruce Berg (Wheeling, Illinois) won the mock 
symphony orchestra audition at the Percus- 
sive Arts Society International Convention, 
held in St. Louis in the fall. ... Oboist 
Alexander Klein (Curitiba, Brazil), a continu- 
ing student in the con- 
servatory, has won the 
1987 Philadelphia Or- 
chestra student audi- 
tion. He will perform as 
soloist in Richard 
Strauss’s Oboe Con- 
certo March 1 at a Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra 
young-adult 
concert.... Kristin 
Wolfe (Storrs, Con- 
necticut), a junior majoring in music education, 
has won a competition sponsored by the Ohio 
Federation of Music Clubs for her essay on the 
attributes of a good music educator. Wolfe is 
vice president of the Music Education Steering 
Committee, a student group. 
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Faculty Notes 


The Oberlin Baroque Ensemble—Professor of 
Oboe James Caldwell, Professor of Harpsi- 
chord Lisa Goode Crawford, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Recorder and Baroque Flute Michael 
Lynn, Professor of Violin and Teacher of Ba- 
roque Violin Marilyn McDonald, and 
Teacher of Viola da Gamba and Baroque Cello 
Catharina Meints—has been selected to par- 
ticipate in the Arts Midwest 1988-89 perform- 
ing arts touring program. The ensemble was 
selected by a panel of performing artists, edu- 
cators, and performing-arts sponsors. The mis- 
sion of Arts Midwest is to foster and promote 
the development of the arts in the 
Midwest.... Professor of Creative Writing 
Stuart Friebert and Longman Professor of 
English David Young have been awarded a 
$3500 Editor’s Grant by the Coordinating 
Council of Literary Magazines (CCLM) for Field 
magazine, which they coedit. Friebert and 
Young are among 10 recipients of this year’s 
CCLM grants, for which close to 100 literary 
magazines competed. The awards are given 
annually to recognize “editorial excellence, in- 
novation, and vision.”... Teacher of Viola 
Lynn Ramsey Irvine last year was named 
principal violist of the Rochester (New York) 
Philharmonic Orchestra. . . . Professor of Clari- 
net Lawrence McDonald, as principal clari- 
netist with Amadeus Winds, this fall recorded 
Mozart’s Gran Partita during the Handel and 
Haydn series at Boston’s Symphony Hall. 
As principal clarinetist with the Smithso- 
nian Chamber Orchestra, he performed 


Beethoven's Eroica symphony at the Kennedy 
Center and recorded for Smithsonian Record- 
ings. His recent recording of Mozart’s Clarinet 
Concerto has been acquired by Harmonia 
Mundi for European distribution.... As a 
member of the Smithson Quartet Professor of 


Pioneering the 
Computer Music Trail 


Among the instruments seen and heard 
at the November 9 faculty composer’s 
concert was the product of pioneering 
work taking place in the conservatory: 
the MIDI horn, designed by Associate 
Professor of Music Theory Gary Nelson 
and built in 1985 by John Talbert, elec- 
tronic music technician. Nelson holds the 
performance device of the instrument, 
and behind him is the MIDI (musical in- 
strument digital interface) synthesizer to 
which it is connected through a com- 
puter. The device allows a brass player to 
play the synthesizer with idiomatic 
modes of expression; he or she uses the 
mouthpiece, push buttons, and other con- 
trols to create signals that the computer 
converts to MIDI signals. 

Nelson formerly played tuba profes- 
sionally, performing with orchestras in 
Amsterdam, Toledo, and Youngstown. He 
and Talbert have built two MIDI horns; 
Donaldson Byrd, jazz trumpet performer 
and visiting professor of jazz, has the 
other. Similar instruments are being de- 
veloped and will soon be available com- 
mercially, Nelson says. The pioneering 
work done at Oberlin is not patentable, 
however, he says. This fall Nelson pre- 
sented numerous off-campus lectures 
and performances featuring the MIDI 
horn. 
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150 Years of Coeducation 
Celebrated November 8 


Rowena Woodham Jelliffe 14, cofounder 
of Karamu House, a cultural center in 
Cleveland, and Niara Sudarkasa ’57, 
president of Lincoln University in Ox- 
ford, Pennsylvania, were two of the 
speakers at the celebration of the 150th 
anniversary of coeducation that took 
place in the College’s main library No- 
vember 8. Other speakers were Director 
of Libraries William A. Moffett, Affiliate 
Scholar Marlene Deahl Merrill, Associate 
Professor of History Carol Lasser, senior 
Rachel Seidman, and Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees George Bent, Jr. Near 
the close of the program Bent accepted 
for the College a bronze copy of Anne 
Whitney’s 1893 bust of Lucy Stone, given 
in honor of Merrill. About 300 people at- 
tended the event, titled “Daughters of 
America, Rejoice.” 


Violin and Teacher of Baroque Violin Marilyn 
McDonald last season performed a program 
of works from Beethoven’s op. 18 at Carnegie 
Recital Hall. The group recorded the six 
Beethoven string quartets for Smithsonian re- 
cords as well as Haydn quartets for Harmonia 
Mundi in Germany. McDonald can be heard on 
President S. Frederick Starr’s new album 
Hot and Sweet on Stomp Off Records. . . . The 
American Institute of Musicology has pub- 
lished The Elvas Songbook, by Associate Pro- 
fessor of Music Theory Gil Miranda. The 
book, a modern edition of a Portuguese 16th 
century cancioneiro comprising 65 Spanish 
and Portuguese three-part songs, includes 
commentary, notes, and transcription along 
with text, illustrations, and 79 pages of 
music. ... Works by John Pearson, Young- 
Hunter Profe ssor Of Studio Art, are included in 
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the exhibitions Digital Visions: Computers and 
Art at the Everson Museum in Syracuse, New 
York, and Second Emerging Expression Bien- 
nial: The Artist and the Computer at the Bronx 
Museum. . . . Laurence Thomas, professor of 
philosophy, is among the consulting editors of 
the forthcoming Encyclopedia of Ethics to be 
published by Garland in 1990. He is contribut- 
ing an article entitled “Moral Psychology.” . . . 
Professor of Sociology James Leo Walsh, 
who is also an attorney, was one of 34 from the 
U.S. and Canada invited to address a confer- 
ence entitled “Justice: The Female Offender” 
that took place in November at the University 
of Minnesota at Duluth. His paper, “Battered 
Wives/Shattered Lives—The Defense of 
Women Who Kill,” analyzed appellate court 
decisions throughout the U.S. addressing the 
issue of whether research findings in the study 
of the battered-wife syndrome should result in 
changes in self-defense laws or pleas of tempo- 
rary insanity in cases in which battered 
women kill their abusive spouses.... As so- 
pranoi of the Bach Aria Group, Associate Pro- 
. _ fessor of Voice Carol 
| Webber participated 
| in the Bach Aria Insti- 
| tute, held at SUNY- 
| Stonybrook this past 
summer. The group 
performed in five con- 
certs during the festi- 
val, followed by a sold- 
out concert at New 
York City’s Merkin 
Webber Hall. Webber and her 
Bach Aria colleagues are featured on a new 
Musical Heritage release recorded during a 
three-day session following the Bach festival. 
In October Webber performed in the Music To- 
day series at New York City’s Merkin Hall 
under the baton of Gerard Schwarz. She pre- 
sented the New York premiere of “Song Offer- 
ings” by Jonathan Harvey. 


President’s Notes 


President S. Frederick Starr presented an 
address titled “Freedom of Expression under 
Gorbachev” November 4 in Washington, D.C., 
as part of the Congressional Roundtable on 
U.S.-Soviet Relations. ... Starr, who is in his 
fourth year as a member of the American 
Council on Education’s Commission on Gov- 
ernmental Relations, will serve as chair of the 
group this year. The commission comprises 
college presidents from all sections of the com- 
munity who advise the council on the broad 
range of issues in which Congressional and ex- 
ecutive branch actions affect colleges and uni- 
versities.... An executive committee mem- 
ber of the board of the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund (RBF), Starr in November visited Bang- 
kok, Thailand, where he attended an RBF 
trustee meeting. The meeting was held in con- 
junction with the 30th anniversary assembly 
honoring past and present recipients of the 
RBF-funded Ramon Magsaysay Awards to 


Asians for outstanding public service and 
achievement. . . . In January Starr met with a 
small group of Americans and Europeans at 
the request of the Soviet human rights com- 
mission and the minister of justice at De 
Burght in Holland to discuss civil and human 
rights in the USSR. Other Americans attending 
were Rosalynn Carter, Erwin N. Griswold ’25, 
and the Reverend T. M. Hesburgh. 


Administrators’ Notes 


College Archivist Roland Baumann was re- 
cently appointed to two national boards. Ohio 
Governor Richard Celeste selected Baumann 
as a member of the National Museum of Afro- 
American History and Culture Planning Coun- 
cil. The museum, which was constructed this 
year, is located on the campus of Ohio’s 
Wilberforce University. On January 1 
Baumann began a three-year term as a mem- 
ber of the Lutheran Archives Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America, the new 5.5 million-member Lu- 
theran church.... Eric Carpenter, collec- 
tion development librarian, presented a paper 
entitled “Gifts and Appraisals of Library Mate- 
rials” at the Midwest Federation of Library As- 
sociation’s fifth quadrennial conference in Indi- 
anapolis in November. Speaking before a 
group of public and academic librarians, Car- 
penter discussed methods of working with do- 
nors and donations of library materials and the 
impact of recent changes in tax law on charita- 
ble donations. . .. Carolyn Rabson, associate 
librarian in the conservatory library, spoke in 
November at the annual meeting of the Mid- 
west chapter of the Music Library Association. 
Her topic was “Reference Person to the Res- 
cue! Making Superheroes out of Non-Profes- 
sionals.” Laura Snyder, conservatory catalog 
librarian, is on the program committee for the 
chapter, and David (“Jack”) Knapp, associ- 
ate librarian, is editor of the chapter 
newsletter. ... Kathleen Ragan, director of 
residential services and assistant manager of 
housing and dining halls, has received one of 
this year’s Women of Achievement awards for 
“significant contributions in Lorain County” 
given by the Lorain YWCA and St. Joseph Hos- 
pital and Health Center. Merit awards of recog- 
nition went to Margaret Erikson, judicial co- 
ordinator and assistant director of residential 
life and services, and to Frances Panos, office 
manager and secretary to the director of the 
alumni association. ... Diana Roose, assis- 
tant dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
was a reviewer and member of the advisory 
panel for a report entitled The Electronic Su- 
pervisor: New Technology, New Tensions, pub- 
lished in September by the U.S. Congress Of- 
fice of Technology Assessment. The report 
studies the legal policy implications of com- 
puter-based technologies for work monitoring 
and accounting systems. It was commissioned 
by the House Committee on Government Op- 
erations and the judiciary committee's Sub- 
committee on Civil and Constitutional Rights. 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Council Weekend Hosts 
Meetings of Black Alumni, 


Council Conservatory Grads 


This year’s Alumni Council meeting, held Sep- 
tember 19, included the first meetings of two 
new committees: the Black Alumni Committee 


(more about their plans and about their inter- 
action with current black students in a later 
issue of the magazine) and the first meeting of 
all council members who are also conserva- 
tory graduates (resulting in the appointment 
for one year of an ad hoc Conservatory 
Alumni Committee). 


Alumni Council members Andra Hotchkiss ’68, Danette Di Biasio Wineberg '65, Bernie Arons 
69, and Ted Gest '68 continue chatting after the close of their formal meeting. 
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Sasahara Avery '47, Tom Pelaton '67, William Thomas 


The equally new umi 
members Eugene Carr ‘82, chair, Minnie 


derpool '83 at the group's first meeting this past September. The other 
rman Beavers ‘81, Haron Battle '70, Raynard Davis ‘85, Tracy Robin- 


72, Kelly Slingland Truitt '46, and Mary Lou Enigson Van Dyke ‘47. 
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Other notable happenings of the council 
meeting included a welcoming speech by Pres- 
ident S. Frederick Starr; introduction of the 
new director of admissions for the College of 
Arts and Sciences, J. Leon Washington; a pre- 
sentation by Provost Sam Carrier on how 
Oberlin compares with its competition in stu- 
dent attitudes, endowment per student, educa- 
tional and financial status of students’ parents, 
and other features; and presentations on the 
inter-collegiate athletic program and the Busi- 
ness Initiatives Program. 


Outgoing members of the Executive 
Board—Gordon Deane ’71 and Kristin Peter- 
son '72—were thanked, and new members— 
Eric Nilson ’82, Jan Cigliano ’°78, David Hoard 
81, and Lillie Johnson Edwards ’75—were 
elected. 

The Awards Committee, chaired by 


Georganne Cassat ’72, announced the annual 
Alumni Council Awards: Ellen Orleans ’83 was 


Orleans Peterson 


named Class President of the Year; Kristin Pe- 
terson '72 was named Class Agent of the Year; 
Andrew Manshell '76 of New York City was 
named Regional Coordinator of the Year; and 
Diana Chapin Helper °53 of Denver was 
named Admission Rep Coordinator of the 
Year. 


—Midge Wood Brittingham ‘60 
Executive Director 
Oberlin Alumni Association 


ASOC Visitors Speak 
on Archaeology, Investing, 
Child Care, Logical Syntax 


Aaron Levin 68, a free-lance commercial, cor- 
porate, and architectural photographer with a 
studio in Baltimore, combined an ASOC 
(Alumni in Service to Oberlin College) visit 
with the annual Alumni Council weekend in 
September. Four other ASOC visitors also pre- 
sented programs this past fall. Levin's visit 
was sponsored by the Curricular Committee 
on Archaeology. He gave a slide presentation, 
“Ancient Images: Photography in Archaeol- 
ogy,’ to interested students and faculty. Levin 
has spent recent summers on archaeological 
sites in Israel, Italy, and North Africa. In Israel 
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nian exhibition and catalog “King Herod's 
Dream: Caesarea on the Sea.” The exhibit will 
be at the Smithsonian March 25 through June 
19 and then travel to six other cities. For sev- 
eral years, Aaron has been coordinator of 
alumni activities in Baltimore. 

This fall the Butts Guestship sponsored Eric 
Nilson ’82, who two years ago became the 
youngest vice president for Prudential-Bache 
in the country. He is now vice president and 
quantum portfolio manager of investments at 
the company’s Cleveland office. Eric gave pre- 
sentations at Oberlin in three public forums, 
“Social Responsibility: Is It a Possibility in the 
High Finance World?,” “From ‘Obie Dobie’ to 
‘Yuppie’: Is It Really That Big a Change?,” and 
“Dealing with Social Stereotypes: Being Gay in 
the Business World.” During his guestship Eric 
met with big and small groups in classes, dis- 
cussions, receptions, and meals. 

As a student, Eric, an economics major, was 
a member of the Oberlin College Choir, the In- 
vestment Advisory Committee, the Health 
Plan Board, the Judicial Board, and Gay Un- 
ion. He owns a farm in Lorain County and 
serves as regional coordinator for Lorain 
County alumni. He is a member of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Alumni Council. 

In October, recently graduated Ellen Mo- 
lotsky ’87, a child-care case worker in Beverly 
Hills, California, visited Professor Karen Sut- 
ton-Simon’s psychology class to speak of her 
experiences as a houseparent in a group home 
for severely disturbed children. Ellen is the 
only staff person without a master’s degree, 
having been hired by the group home in part 
on the basis of her year-long internship at the 
Nord Rehabilitation Center in Lorain, Ohio. 


ASOC visitor Rick Tibbets 
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She undertook the internship, working with 
chronic schizophrenic patients, while still an 
Oberlin student. Sutton-Simon was her 
sponsor. 

At the group home she works with the resi- 
dents in behavior-modification programs, ad- 
ministering moment-to-moment therapy. The 
purpose of her speaking to the psychology 
class was to illustrate a viable employment op- 
portunity for Oberlin psychology-major gradu- 
ates without advanced degrees. 

The “Economic Structure of Chiefdoms,” a 
study of prehistoric Indians from the South- 
eastern United States, was the topic of Paul D. 
Welch’s (Class of 1977) talk in early November. 
A visiting professor of anthropology at SUNY 
Binghamton, Welch did his graduate work at 
the University of Michigan. He recently re- 
turned from an archaeological field project in 
Iraq. Welch’s visit was sponsored by the Curric- 
ular Committee on Archaeology. 

The Philosophy Department's fall ASOC lec- 
turer was Tom Ricketts ’71 from the University 
of Pennsylvania PhilosophyDepartment. Rick- 
etts has a Ph.D. degree from Harvard. His 
speech was “Logical Syntax and Empiricism.” 

—M.WB. 


Government-Major Alums 
Gather in Chicago 


Oberlin’s Government Department, with help 
from the Office of Development and Alumni 
Affairs, hosted a reception for Oberlin gradu- 
ates who are political scientists and Govern- 
ment Department alumni residing in the Chi- 
cago area September 4 at the 83rd Annual 


ASOC visitor Paul Welch 
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Meeting of the American Political Science As- 
sociation. 

Political scientists attending the reception in- 
cluded: Tim Kaufman-Osborn ’76, (who 
teaches at Whitman College), Michael Lipsky 
’61 (Massachusetts Institute of Technology), La- 
wrence Longley '62 (Lawrence University), 
Greg Mahler ’72 (University of Vermont), 
David Mayers ’74 (University of California at 
Santa Cruz), Ron Rappaport ’69 (College of 
William and Mary), Robert Rich '71 (University 
of Illinois at Champaign-Urbana), Jean Robin- 
son ‘73 (University of Indiana, Bloomington), 
John Schwarz ’61 (University of Arizona), Joan 
Tronto ’74 (City College of New York, Hunter), 
Iter Turan ’62 (University of Istanbul), and 
Carla Hess ’81, a graduate student in political 
science at the University of Chicago. 

Government Department graduates in other 
professions who attended the reception in- 
cluded attorneys Joel Feldman '74, Wayne Ro- 
binson 74, and John Palombi’83, businessman 
Bill Selonick, ’82, and Mildred Vasan ’51, who 
is in the publishing profession. Oberlin govern- 
ment professors Jere Bruner, Paul Dawson, 
Ronald Kahn, and Harlan Wilson welcomed 
their colleagues and students. 

The following Oberlin College alumni are of- 
ficers of the American Political Science Associ- 
ation: president-elect Ken Waltz ’48 (University 
of California, Berkeley), 1987 program chair 
Robert Jervis ‘62 (Columbia University), and 
APSA council member John Kingdon ’62 (Uni- 
versity of Michigan). Oberlin government pro- 
fessor Paul Dawson is secretary of the associa- 
tion. 

—Ron Kahn, Chair 
Department of Government 
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COLLEGE & CONSERVATORY CLASS NOTES 


Graduate School of Theology 


Paul E. Deppen °52 B.D. has been named 
trustee of the year for United Church Homes, 
Inc., a ministry of the United Church of Christ in 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio....Naida Sutch '53 
A.M.t., who is on the Ohio Conference of the 
United Church of Christ Social and Educational 
Concerns staff, recently joined protesters in the 
rotunda of the U.S. Capitol and was arrested, im- 
prisoned for civil disobedience, and ordered top 


appear in court. The protesters read a statement 
opposing U.S. policy in Central America. 


1928 


Marcella M. “Mike” Spahr had major surgery 
July 13, and her recovery required seven weeks 
in the hospital along with several weeks of after 
care in a nursing home. She is planning to be 
ready in June 1988 to celebrate her 60th re- 
union. 


1934 


U. Connecticut Professor of English Francelia 
Butler in November was invited by the Con- 
necticut chapter of the Society of Professional 
Journalists to give a talk on her work during the 
late 1930s and the 1940s at the /nternational 
Herald Tribune. This past fall she was selected by 
the U. Connecticut homecoming committee to 
be the homecoming parade grand marshall. 


Gertrude Jacob: 
Archives Volunteer, 
Bridge to the Past 


It was a joyous occasion when some 180 
friends of Gertrude Jacob ’29, gathered to 
recognize her 50 years of service to 
Oberlin College. The November 8 lunch- 
eon and program, held in Fellowship Hall 
of First Church in Oberlin and presented 
by the College, brought together relatives 
and friends from her childhood, from her 
college years at Oberlin and Ohio State 
University, from her time in social work in 
Cleveland, and from her service as a mem- 
ber of the Oberlin College staff—both in 
the Graduate School of Theology (GST) as 
secretary and recorder and, more recently, 
in the Oberlin College Archives, where she 
has been volunteer in research since her 
official retirement as assistant to the archi- 
vist in 1975. 

During the luncheon, tributes to her 
came in many forms. In music they came 
from Jeanne Fischer and Oberlin Associ- 
ate Professor of Violoncello Norman Fis- 
cher, both ’77, who played a cello and pi- 
ano duet; from Gertrude’s 10-year-old 
grandnephew, Richard Taylor, who played 
a violin solo; and from a chamber group 
that was composed of Professor of Chemis- 
try Bruce Richards, clarinet; Norman Fis- 
cher, cello; Conservatory Director of Ex- 
ternal Affairs Henry Duckham, clarinet; 
and townsperson Mary Nelson, flute. In re- 
marks tributes came from history profes- 
sor Geoffrey Blodgett '53, who recalled 
Gertrude’s Archives years, and from Fred- 
erick A. David, former chairman of the 
board of the Schauffler College, and the 
Rev. Louis Bertoni 55 A.M.t., pastor of the 
Congregational United Church of Christ in 
Vermilion, Ohio, who shared memories of 
Gertrude’s time with the GST. In letters 
tributes came from many who could not be 
present (an Archives “file box,” needed to 
hold the 160-odd letters, was presented to 
her by Oberlin Affiliate Scholar Marlene 
Merrill). 

During the luncheon Blodgett recalled 
for the celebrants some words he had often 
heard Gertrude say: “I’ve never been 
trained for anything I’ve done, and I’ve 
never done anything I’ve been trained for. 
These are the words, Blodgett said, of a 
truly liberally educated person. 


Gertrude Jacob 


Proclamations honoring Gertrude that 
were passed by the Oberlin City Council, 
the General Assembly of Ohio, and the U.S. 
House of Representatives were read aloud, 
and Gertrude was presented with a framed 
written tribute from the State of Michigan, 
initiated by Jackie Vaughan III, ’54 A.M.t, 
president pro tem of the Michigan State 
Legislature. 

In addition to the luncheon, Gertrude 
was recognized by the establishment of the 
Gertrude F. Jacob Archival Publications 
Fund. About 300 people contributed to the 
endowment fund’s current total of $13,000, 
to be used in support of archival publica- 
tions, ensuring greater access to its hold- 
ings. 

Oberlin College Archivist Roland M. 
Baumann—who calls Gertrude “an archive 
in and by herself,” whose “activities in sup- 
port of the alumni records are legend”— 
was in charge of the program. 

Helping Baumann, along with archives 
staff members Ann Pearson and Elizabeth 
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Chiego, were Jeanne Butts, whose late hus- 
band, W. Marlin Butts, was on the faculty of 
the GST; the Reverend John Elder ’53 of 
First Church, a college trustee; Carol 
Longsworth, coordinator of environmen- 
tal studies; and Marlene Merrill. 

After receiving the A.B. degree in 1929 
in both philosophy and Greek (with Phi 
Beta Kappa honors), Gertrude earned the 
M.A. degree in philosophy at Ohio State 
University. She then spent seveval years in 
social work in Cleveland before returning 
to Oberlin on November 7, 1937, to become 
assistant in the Secretary’s Office, where 
she organized the federal student-work 
program at the College. 

When that ended, she served briefly as 
secretary at First Church. During the 
years 1944 through 1966 she was first sec- 
retary/recorder, then registrar, and fi- 
nally executive secretary at the GST. She 
became a friend to every GST student and 
has kept in touch with each of them 
through letters and visits, remembering 
anniversaries of their marriages and their 
children, and following their occupational 
changes. 

After the GST moved to Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in 1966, she was named liaison to 
keep in touch with the GST alumni there. 
When the GST celebrated its first reunion 
in 1976 on the 10th anniversary of the 
schools’ merger, a Vanderbilt University 
divinity-student scholarship was begun in 
Gertrude’s name. Also in 1966, the Schauf- 
fler School of GST was moved to Defiance 
College, and Gertrude has kept in touch 
with its alumni and served on its board. 

From 1966 until her retirement in 1975, 
Gertrude was a member of the Oberlin ar- 
chivist’s staff, doing the principal research 
on genealogical requests and helping re- 
searchers find needed information. Retire- 
ment just meant that she continued as a 
volunteer and will continue as a volunteer 
(no, she is not retiring!). 

In 1979, the Oberlin Alumni Association 
recognized her services to Oberlin and the 
association by awarding her the Alumni 
Medal. And now, her friends have joined 
the association in celebrating her 50 years 
of service to Oberlin College.—Dorothy 
Smith ’29 


Dorothy Smith is emeritus director of placement 
and graduate counseling at Oberlin College. 
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1936 


Henrietta Bulleit Alsdorf and her husband, 
Howard, moved from Kentucky to Washington 
in October. Bainbridge Island, where their new 
home is located, is only a 35-minute ferry ride 
from the city of Seattle, says Henrietta, and she 
hopes that Oberlin friends arriving in that city 
will get in touch with them. Address: 962 Grow 
Avenue NW, Bainbridge Island, WA 
98110... . Bonnye Dunlop Howell has moved 
from Michigan to Florida’s west coast and says 
she would enjoy hearing from Oberlin friends 
who may live or vacation in the area. Address: 
638 Bird Bay Drive East, Apartment 110, Venice, 
FL 34292. Telephone: (813) 488-6090. 


1943 


The paintings of Mary Dice Pettit were featured 
at an opening reception in September at Bay- 
crafter Gallery in Bay Village, Ohio. Mary has 
exhibited at Baycrafter Gallery for over 20 
years. 


1947 


John F. Fairfield retired in October after 40 
years with the overseas mission arms of the 
United Church of Christ and the Congregational 
Christian Churches. Since 1968 he has been on 
the treasury staff of the New York-based United 
Church Board for World Ministries, in charge of 
budget, benefits, and missionary services. John 
and his wife, the former Betty Elaine Smith 48, 
arrived to do missionary work in China eight 
months before Liberation Day in 1949; at the 
time he was the local treasurer and business 
agent for the Congregational Christian mission 
agency, the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, in Foochow. He was field 
treasurer in Japan of the Interboard Committee 
for Christian Work from 1951 to 1969. ... Stan 
Hywet Hall in Akron, Ohio, sponsored a slide 
talk, “Teaching English in China for a Year,” pre- 
sented by John and Judy Shaw October 25. 
John and Judy described their experiences in 
China and at Shanxi Agricultural University. A 
member of the Hiram Coll. English faculty for 33 
years, John plans to retire this year. 


1948 


In addition to continuing her research on Edvard 
Munch, Sarah G. “Sally” Epstein of Washing- 
ton, D.C., in May organized and conducted an 
art-focused tour of Norway for members of an 
art group to which she belongs. During the past 
year an exhibition of the group’s Edvard Munch 
graphics, “Encounter in Space: Double Images in 
the Art of Edvard Munch,” has traveled to 
Franklin and Marshall, Dartmouth, and Welles- 
ley colleges. In October 1986, Sally received a 
special award from Planned Parenthood of Met- 
ropolitan Washington for her 30 years of service. 


1950 


The July 1987 issue of Concern magazine in- 
cluded an article, “Conserving the Environment: 
One Woman Who Made a Difference,” by Betty 
A. Little. The article is about her work in New- 
ark, New Jersey, to form a local citizens group 
for environmental education in schools, to estab- 
lish a county environmental center, and to bring 
together civic groups and municipalities to form 
the Passaic River Coalition, opposing the Army 
Corps of Engineers’ Passaic River Flood Plan. 


38 


Betty, an economics major at Oberlin, worked 
under ecologist Paul B. Sears on an interdiscipli- 
nary team that did a preliminary work study on 
the Missouri River Basin plan. “Since then the 
plan has been completed,” says Betty, “and | 
have had the chance to live in Topeka, which 
suffers from flooding and other problems caused 
by the project.” 


1951 


Judith March Davis in September was ap- 
pointed director of public information for the 
' Newark campus of 
Rutgers University. She 
was formerly a senior 
staff writer for the 
Rutgers News Service in 
New Brunswick, N.J. 
During the six years Ju- 
dith was on the Rutgers 
staff she received a 
merit award for her 
writing and media rela- 
Davis tions work. 


1952 


Retired Bowling Green State U. Professor of 
Health and Soccer Coach Cornelius “Mickey” 
Cochrane has received the 1987 Honorary 
Alumnus Award from Bowling Green. The 
award was initiated to recognize outstanding 
contributions to the university by non-alumni. 
Mickey received the National Soccer Coaches 
Assoc.’s honor award in 1978, and in 1984 the 
Intercollegiate Soccer Assoc. presented him with 
the Bill Jeffrey Award for his work toward estab- 
lishing the National Soccer Hall of Fame in 
Oneonta, N.Y. Bowling Green’s soccer field, 
Mickey Cochrane Field, was dedicated in 1980. 


1953 


Tom Hayes and his wife, Linda, moved to the 
Portland, Maine, area this fall. Tom expects to be 
doing human services and to continue his Epis- 
copal church ministry in the Diocese of Maine. 
Address: 7 Cluff Road, Pownal, ME 04069... . 
Oberlin Trustee Anne Osborne Henderson was 
the first speaker in the 1987-88 Alex G. Mc- 
Kenna Economic Education Series on interna- 
tional economy in September at St. Vincent Coll. 
in Latrobe, Pa. She became arts and science pro- 
fessor of economics at Duke U. in January after 
serving for five years as vice president of eco- 
nomics and research at the World Bank. 


1956 


Constance Goldsworthy Schwarzkopf helped 
write and edit Pleasures of a Down East College, 
which was recently published and given a lim- 
ited distribution by Bates Coll. The book is about 
Constance’s father, Edwin A. Goldsworthy—his 
college experiences at Bates (1924-27) and “the 
story of how the Bates president traveled to New 
York City to woo him to come to Bates,” says 
Constance. “He may have been the first N.Y.C. 
student there.” Constance has been named a 
partner of the Bates Coll. President, in honor of 
the scholarship she gave in memory of her fa- 
ther. ... Cellist Melissa Moore Brown, string 
instructor and orchestra director for the Essex 
Junction Sch. District in Essex Junction, Vt., has 
made two music-related trips to Honduras. In 


the summer of 1986 she was invited, along with 
her colleagues in the Alcott Ensemble, by the 
Vermont Partners in the Americas to tour Hon- 
duras, giving concerts and workshops in the 
country’s music schools. This past summer, with 
other musicians from Vermont, she made a re- 
turn trip to teach at the Campemento Juvenil 
Musical, a summer camp for young Honduran 
students interested in starting a national sym- 
phony for Honduras. In addition to playing with 
the Alcott Chamber Ensemble, Melissa is cellist 
for the Vermont Symphony and for the Hanover 
Chamber Orchestra. ... U. lowa Bessie Dutton 
Murray Professor of Law Burns H. Weston de- 
livered an address March 20 to the Cleveland 
City Club Forum (the oldest continuous forum of 
its kind in the U.S.) titled “The Reagan Adminis- 
tration Versus International Law.” Burns, who is 
founding chair of the newly-formed Indepen- 
dent Commission on Respect for International 
Law, based in Washington, D.C., says that the 
address has been rebroadcast over National 
Public Radio stations throughout the country; it 
was reprinted in the Case Western Reserve /nter- 
national Law Journal. 


1957 


Tom Gelehrter was recently appointed chair- 
man of the Dept. of Human Genetics at U. Michi- 
gan. Wife Barbara (Keith) ’58 teaches English as 
a second language in the Ann Arbor schools. 
Their son, Eric, entered Macalester Coll. as a 
freshman this fall... . Former U. Southern Cali- 
fornia vice provost Judith Hicks Stiehm has 
been appointed provost 
and president for aca- 
demic affairs at Florida 
International U., located 
in Miami. She is the first 
} woman provost in the 
history of the State U. 
System of Florida.... 
Forrest Jobes is a 
principal research phys- 
icist at the Princeton U. 
plasma physics labora- 
tory, a laboratory sponsored by the government 
to develop fusion energy. Fusion energy, says 
Forrest, is hoped to be salvation for the world’s 
energy needs; in his own life, he says, “the Lord’s 
salvation is a present reality.” He would love to 
hear from his classmates. Address: 8 Mackenzie 
Lane, Plainsboro, NJ 08536.... Lincoln U., 
in Oxford, Pa., the nation’s first college for 
blacks, held a two-day inaugural conference Oc- 
~a tober 8-10, titled “Black 
Education into the 
Twenty-First Century,” 
in honor of Niara Su- 
darkasa, the first fe- 
male president of the 
once all-male university. 
Her presidential inaugu- 
ration took place Octo- 
ber 10-11. Oberlin class- 
~~ mate Johnnetta Cole, 
Sudarkasa president of Atlanta's 
Spelman Coll., an institution for black women, 
was one of the conference speakers. 


Stiehm 


1959 


Katharine Cook lives and is on the staff at 
Green Gulch Farm in Marin County, Calif. She is 
co-founding a local chapter of the Buddhist- 
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Peace Fellowship and is also creating musical 
settings for the poetry of Thich Nhat Hanh, a 
Vietnamese peace activist, poet, and Zen master. 
She recently returned from a retreat sponsored 
by Nhat Hanh in France—“Plum Village’— 
which she says was “nurturing and inspiring for 
the heart and spirit.” Katharine’s daughter, Am- 


ber, graduated from Phillips Academy at An- 
dover in June and is embarked on a year of kib- 
butz life in Israel and traveling in Europe; she 
will enter Oberlin as a freshman in 
1988. ... Barry Phillips has been working as 
executive director of Cambridge and Somerville 
(Massachusetts) Legal Services while continuing 


to teach in the English Dept. at U. Massachusetts, 
Boston. He recently married Nancy Ryan, exec- 
utive director of the Cambridge Women’s Com- 
mission. 


1960 


The duo-piano team of Joan Yarbrough and 
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The Bork Battle: 
Alumni Lead Pro and Con 


When the nomination of Robert H. Bork to 
the Supreme Court turned into one of the 
epic political battles of 1987, Oberlin 
alumni were prominent on both sides of 
the struggle. Nan Aron ’70 led the success- 
ful fight against Bork as director of the Al- 
liance for Justice, a Washington-based as- 
sociation of public-interest legal 
organizations. Jewel Stradford Lafontant 
°43, a former Bork associate in the U.S. So- 
licitor General’s office, spoke out for her 
former boss despite threats from civil- 
rights colleagues. 

Because no High Court nominee had 
been defeated strictly on philosophical 
grounds this century, it was an uphill battle 
for Aron, who has headed the liberal alli- 
ance since its founding in 1980. Aron says 
she spent “all of my waking hours” work- 
ing against Bork from his nomination last 
July to his defeat by the Senate in October. 
Two years earlier, her group had orga- 
nized a “judicial selection project’ that 
studied Ronald Reagan’s judicial nominees 
and took stands against those it believed 
were unqualified or were too far out of the 
mainstream of legal opinion in the U.S. 

Taking a leading role in what Aron terms 
the “mega-coalition” of civil-rights, civil- 
liberties, and other groups that opposed 
Bork, the alliance mounted grass-roots 
campaigns in key states and worked to en- 
list organizations that had remained neu- 
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tral on previous judicial nominations—in- 
cluding interest groups specializing in 
environmental, consumer, aging, and 
small-business issues. 

Aron says she believed from the start 
that Bork would lose, but it took four 
months of grueling work to nail down the 
defeat. The “critical point,” she recalls, 
was in the days soon after Bork’s confirma- 
tion hearings last September when polls 
showed that Southerners disagreed with 
Bork’s positions on such issues as civil 
rights and privacy, and key Southern sena- 
tors began announcing their opposition. 

Aron frequently spoke for Bork oppo- 
nents during the lengthy battle for public 
opinion. She was quoted in many major 
newspapers and news services and ap- 
peared on NBC’s “Today” program. 

Being in the forefront of such a conten- 
tious public debate had a downside. Aron 
said she was forced to leave her telephone 
off the hook overnight in the first few 
weeks after the nomination after getting 
“ugly” post-midnight calls protesting her 
actions against Bork. 

The alliance now is back to its task of 
monitoring federal judicial nominees and 
working on issues of concern to public-in- 
terest law groups, such as federal rules on 
legal fees and lobbying. Next month, the al- 
liance will publish a book written by Aron 
called “Colliding with Conservatism: Pub- 
lic-Interest Law in the 1980s.’ Aron, a 
former member of the Oberlin Alumni 
Board, lives in Washington, D.C., with her 
husband, Bernie Arons ’69, a psychiatrist 
who is studying government mental-health 
policy for the National Institute of Mental 
Health. They have three children. 

Expressing public support for Bork 
posed some difficulties for Lafontant, who 
served as a Bork deputy from 1973 to 1975 
in the U.S. Solicitor General’s office, which 
argues the government’s cases before the 
Supreme Court. Although Lafontant is a 
board member of Bork-opposition groups 
such as the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, she decided to speak out in 
Bork’s favor in part because she believed 
that “his civil-rights record was excellent.” 

After she announced plans to appear be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Committee, La- 
fontant recalls, she received phone calls 
and telegrams from civil-rights leaders 
urging her not to testify. “They complained 
that I would lend a credibility to Bork that 
he didn’t deserve,” she says. “But I know 
more about Bork than anyone who signed 
those telegrams. I decided—maybe it was 
my Oberlin training—that I’m my own per- 
son and I won't follow the pack. I’m not 
ashamed to be different.” Lafontant also 
received threats of a boycott of the Revlon 
Company, for which she is a board mem- 


ber. 


When she did testify on September 28, 
Lafontant recalled that several months af- 
ter she had joined the Solicitor General’s 
staff, she learned that male lawyers were 
holding meetings to discuss cases but ex- 
cluded her because she was a woman. Bork 
“was appalled,” she told senators. “And 
though he is usually a calm and even-tem- 
pered person, he... sputtered his unhap- 
piness about this attempt to exclude me 
and to discriminate against me.’’ From 
then on, Lafontant was included in meet- 
ings. 

Lafontant testified that she believed 
Bork was committed to women’s rights and 
civil rights, even though he had opposed 
key aspects of the 1964 U.S. Civil Rights 
Act. In an interview, Lafontant said: “I 
have always found him to be honest and 
forthright. If he says he changed his mind 
on the Civil Rights Acts, I believe him.” Al- 
though Lafontant was not involved in the 
kind of lobbying campaign that consumed 
Nan Aron, she did give radio interviews 
backing Bork. 

A political science major at Oberlin, La- 
fontant later served as an alumni-elected 
trustee of the college. She is a third-gener- 
ation lawyer and Oberlin alumna: Her fa- 
ther is the late C. Francis Stradford °12, 
and two grandparents graduated from the 
Oberlin Academy. Lafontant practices law 
in Chicago.—Ted Gest ’68 


Ted Gest ts a senior editor on the national staff of 
U.S. News and World Report. 
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Robert Cowan appeared September 28 with the 
Alabama Symphony, Paul Polivnick, conductor 
and music director, in a performance of the 
Poulenc Concerto during the dedicatory concert 
for the new Opelika, Alabama Performing Arts 
Center. They also received praise from Chicago 
Tribune music critic Howard Reich for their Oc- 
tober 13 Orchestra Hall performance of Carnival 
of the Animals with the newly formed Chicago 
Sinfonietta, Paul Freeman, conductor. 


1961 


“Having mastered survival from '77 to the mid 
’80s," Martha “Marty” Tippett Hoffheimer 
lives in Brookline, Mass., with her 10-year-old 
daughter. She is getting back into photography 
(“scary and exciting”) and is studying at the 
Museum Sch. She welcomes others “with whom 
sharing fits with a new place in life.”. . . Western 
— Michigan U. Professor 

of Mathematics and Sta- 
tistics Arthur T. White 
recently received the 
Distinguished Faculty 
Scholar Award, the uni- 
r versity’s highest honor 
’ to a faculty member. He 
received a $2000 cash 

award and next fall will 


rN _~ receive a $2000 adjust- 


White ment to his base salary. 
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1962 


Charles and Marilyn Whitney Bos hosted the 
wedding of their daughter Margot ’84 and David 
Stambler '83 at their home in Leesburg, Va., July 
14 (see 1984 class notes). ... W. David Lynch is 
chairman of the Dept. of Music, Speech, and 
Drama at Meredith Coll. in Raleigh, N.C. A re- 
view of one of his recent organ performances 
was sent to the Oberlin Alumni Magazine by 
Eunice (King) Durgin ’44, who was auditing 
David's music-appreciation class at Meredith this 
fall. The playing in his “smooth and lyrical per- 
formance,” said Spectrum magazine, ‘was 
strong where it ought to be strong and tender 
where it ought to be tender.” 


1964 


Veterinarian and organist Sharon Kleckner re- 
ceived the D.V.M. degree from the U. Minnesota 
Coll. of Veterinary Medicine June 1985; she prac- 
tices companion animal medicine and surgery in 
the Twin Cities. She still plays the organ, she 
says, but veterinary medicine is her primary in- 
terest... . The Dutch Arcadia: Pastoral Art and 
its Audience in the Golden Age, by Carleton Coll. 
Professor of Art History Alison McNeil Ket- 
tering, was published in 1983 by Allenheld and 
Schram. The book/catalogue that she is com- 
pleting for the Rijksmuseum, “Drawings of the 
Family of Gerard Ter Borch,” is scheduled to be 
published in December 1988. Husband Fred- 
erick '65 is finishing a book on the goddess Ar- 
temis. They live with their cats Chiaro and Scuro 
in Northfield, Minn. 


1965 


Cecilia Cloughly performed the Gliere Con- 
certo for French Horn and Orchestra with the 
Claremont (California) Symphony in May 1987 
She is on sabbatical from her position as directo: 
of international education at Pomona Coll. in or 
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der to complete the M.B.A. degree at the Clare- 
mont Graduate Sch.... A member of the U. 
Georgia faculty since 1973, Sidney Kushner in 
September was named head of the university’s 
genetics department. 


1966 


William Logan Fry retired from law practice 
September | and has become an apprentice to 
weaver/designer Joanne (Shapiro) Fry '69. Jo- 
anne has been weaving for five years and pro- 
duces wearables and one-of-a-kind clothing. Her 
work was most recently shown in “Garment De- 


Justice Robert D. Lippmann 
and Rights of the Homeless 


During the nearly two decades he served 
as a lawyer for the Legal Aid Society in 
New York City, Justice Robert D. Lippmann 
*58 was known as an intense advocate of 
housing for the poor. 

In November 1987 the acting New York 
State Supreme Court justice was faced with 
an unusual dilemma. Lippmann had to de- 
cide whether a homeless woman should be 
allowed to return to her life on the New 
York City streets or be involuntarily hospi- 
talized under a city plan to remove men- 
tally disturbed homeless people from city 
streets. 

Lippmann made headlines nationwide 
when he ruled that she should be allowed 
to return to the streets. He said the city 
failed to prove that the woman, 40-year-old 
Joyce Brown (also known as Billie Boggs), 
was either mentally ill or unable to care for 
herself, and that she was not dangerous to 
herself or others. 

“It is my hope,” wrote Lippmann in his 
decision, “that the plight she represents 
will also offend moral conscience and 
rouse it to action. There must be some civi- 
lized alternatives other than involuntary 
hospitalization or the street.” 

The Appellate Division of State Supreme 
Court in Manhattan later reversed Lipp- 
mann’s decision and barred Brown from 
being released. But Lippmann does not re- 
gret his decision. 

“The main question was whether Joyce 
Brown was dangerous to herself or oth- 
ers,” Lippmann said, reclining in his chair 
in his lower Manhattan chambers during a 
recent interview. “The city did not prove 
that she was dangerous to herself. They 
did not meet the burden of proof.” 

“It’s difficult,’ Lippman says, to be 100 
percent precise on questions of 
transfer ... It’s difficult because psychia- 
trists on both sides are experts, all of them 
telling the truth as they believe it to be.” 

A front-page article on the case in the De- 
cember 19 New York Times reported that 
the appellate court was “sharply divided” 
in its decision to involuntarily hospitalize 
the woman, and that her lawyers plan to 
appeal the decision. 

Lippmann says he became interested in 
law after a judge spoke at an assembly at 
his high school, Horace Mann School, in 
the Bronx, N.Y. After attending Oberlin, 


sign: In Celebration of Body and Soul,” spon- 
sored by the Cultural Arts Center in Columbus, 
Ohio. Bill and Joanne live on the family farm in 
Richfield, Ohio, with their four children: Rachel, 
13; Matthew, 9; Elizabeth, 6; and Michael, 15 
months. ... Haverford Coll. in September an- 
nounced the appointment of Jerry Gollub to 
the William R. Kenan, Jr., Professorship in Phys- 
ics, a position endowed by William R. Kenan, Jr., 
Charitable Trust. A pioneer in research on fluid 
flow patterns, Jerry received a 1984 Guggen- 
heim Fellowship for his work on pattern forma- 
tion. He also has received a Danforth Fellow- 
ship, a Woodrow Wilson Fellowship, and 


Robert D. Lippmann 


where he majored in government, Lipp- 
man earned law degrees from Syracuse 
University (in 1961) and Columbia Univer- 
sity (in 1962). He was elected to a 10-year 
term on the Civil Court in 1983 after 17 
years with the Legal Aid Society. 

Lippmann hails from a musical family 
and is as passionate about music as he is 
about the law. A trim 6’2” 51-year-old with 
grey and black hair, Lippmann is an accom- 
plished pianist. 

“I played a lot of things by ear, but I 
never practiced that hard,” he says. Lipp- 
mann sings in a Manhattan opera group 
and enjoys an occasional evening at the op- 
era with his wife of 21 years, Lori Ann. He 
was a member of the Musical Union at 
Oberlin and performed with the campus 
Gilbert and Sullivan troupe. “I spent a sum- 
mer singing for my supper,” says Lipp- 
mann, who has vivid memories of a sum- 
mer singing trip to Falmouth, 
Massachusetts. 

Lippmann plans to bring his wife and 
their sons, Bobby, 14, and John, 11, with 
him to Oberlin next year, when he returns 
to the campus for the first time to attend 
his 30th class reunion.—George Bundy 
Smith ’87 


George Bundy Smith is a graduate student in 
journalism at Columbia Universtty. 
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National Science Foundation research grants; re- 
cently he was chosen for the first American 
Physical Society Award for Research in an Un- 
dergraduate Institution. 


1967 


Animal behavior specialist Lee C. Drickamer 
has been named chairman of the Southern Illi- 
nois U. at Carbondale 
Dept. of Zoology. Previ- 
ously a member of the 
Williams Coll. faculty 
since 1972, Lee coordi- 
nated Williams’s science 
executive committee 
and, for three years, its 
Bronfman Science Cen- 
ter.... Former director 
of operations for the Na- 
tional Conference of 
State Legislatures (NCSL) Karl T. Kurtz is now 
director of state services and director of the Den- 
ver office of the NCSL. The NCSL represents the 
nation’s 7500 state legislators and their staffs. . . . 
Since June 1, 1987, Donald M. Weyl has been 
manager of field services for the National Mental 
Health Assoc., headquartered in Alexandria, Va. 
He refuses to give up his five-year-old Southern 
roots, he says, and continues to live in Irmo, S.C. 
(‘hometown of Donna Rice”), and commute. 
“Classmates using Piedmont Airlines can look 
for me on weekends,” he says. 


DrickRamer 


1968 


A version of Lamb of God, by David Isele, was 
sung at the papal mass in Miami held during 
Pope John Paul II's visit this year. An associate 
professor at U. Tampa and music director of 
Tampa's Sacred Heart Catholic Church, Isele 
wrote the piece a decade ago at the request of 
Notre Dame U.’s chapel choir director, who 
wanted a version of the song that could be re- 
peated indefinitely and sung without accompa- 
niment. 


1970 


On June 12 Sheila Laughton gave birth to Ka- 
tie Elizabeth—a sister for Laura Katherine, born 
July 20, 1985. Sheila is assistant principal cellist 
of the Edmonton (Alberta, Canada) Symphony 
Orchestra. Her husband, Wei Yew, is a graphic 
designer; his firm is working on the International 
Festival of the Arts, to be held in conjunction 
with the Winter Olympic Games in Calgary. 
Sheila, Wei, the babies, and Wei’s daughters, 
Ann, 12, and May, 15, returned in September 
from a Laughton family reunion in Ontario; last 
summer they traveled to Singapore for a Yew 
family gathering. ... William M. and Kristen 
Jones Moss have a son, Noah Benjamin, born 
August 20, 1987. Kristen is a registered nurse In 
pediatrics; she is on leave to stay at home with 
Noah. Mac is a systems programmer at 
Burlington Industries. Address: 3815 Stevendale 
Road, Greensboro, NC 27410... . Eric Nye has 
moved from Tokyo to the Mississipp! Gulf 
Coast.... Since August 1986 John M. Proffitt 
has been general manager of Houston Public Ra- 
dio, a 100,000-watt NPR affiliate that plays classi- 
cal music. He also is the producer of four new 
classical recordings on various labels by organ- 
ists Anthony Newman and J. Melvin Butler 68, 
the Cleveland and Meliora string quartets, ana 
the Eastman Brass with Barbara Harbach. 
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1971 


George T. DiFerdinando is medical director of 
the Tuberculosis and Refugee Program and the 
Sexually Transmitted Disease Program for the 
New York State Dept. of Health, in Albany, N.Y. 
This work, says George, has involved him in the 
New York State response to the HIV epidemic 
and led to a two-week consultation with re- 
searchers and public health officials in Oslo, Nor- 
way. He was recently appointed assistant profes- 
sor in the SUNY-Albany Sch. of Health Dept. of 
Epidemiology. Address: 144 South Allen St., Al- 
bany, NY. Telephone: (518) 482-1715. . . . The Fis- 
cher Duo—cellist Norman Fischer and pianist 
Jeanne Fischer—presented a September 12 
recital at the Oberlin Conservatory, where Nor- 
man has been appointed associate professor of 
violoncello. He had been artist-in-residence and 
adjunct associate professor of music at Dart- 
mouth Coll. since 1974 and was a member of the 
recently disbanded Concord String Quartet 
through its 17 years of existence. Jeanne, a con- 
cert/studio pianist and instructor, was adjunct 
associate professor of music at Dartmouth from 
1977 ton 937 


1972 


The ensemble Sequentia, cofounded 10 years 
ago by Benjamin Bagby, has grown to become 
“.. one of early music’s state-of-the-art 
groups,” according to the Boston Globe (January 
31, 1987). The ensemble’s fifth and sixth record- 
ings for EMI/Harmonia Mundi are due to be re- 
leased on compact disc next year, and its most 
recent record of music by Hildegard von Bingen 
received Holland’s Edison Prize for 1987. Ben- 
jamin devotes his efforts exclusively to Sequen- 
tia: program research, recording and music-the- 
ater projects, and teaching. He still enjoys living 
in Europe after 14 years. On tour more than six 
months of each year, he often runs into Oberlin 
graduates. .. . Williams Coll. Assistant Professor 
of History Thomas A. Kohut received a Ful- 
bright research grant this summer to do re- 
search in the Federal Republic of Germany dur- 
ing 1987-88. He will examine the social, 
psychological, and political concerns of the 
bourgeoisie in Germany before WWI through a 
historical study of popular middle-class chil- 
dren’s literature ... . Patricia Leiby Benes has 
moved with sons Ben, 12; Andy, 6; and Petr, 5; to 
Phoenixville, Pa., and has accepted a position as 
prospect researcher/writer in the Development 
Office of Ursinus Coll. ... Massachusetts Gover- 
nor Michael Dukakis in September named Cam- 
bridge attorney Bernice McIntyre chairman of 
the state’s Dept. of Public Utilities. In the four 
years previous to her appointment she was a 
commissioner in the department. 


1973 


Mark Maier and his wife, Ann Schiller, have 
moved to California. Address: 120 S. Sierra Ma- 
dre Blvd., Apt. 204, Pasadena, CA 91107... . At- 
torney Diane C. Yu has been named general 
counsel for the State Bar of California; she is the 
youngest, the first woman, and the first minority 
ever to be appointed to this position. As general 
counsel she will represent 107,000 lawyers. She 
earlier completed a White House Fellowship as 
special assistant to the U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive, during which she traveled to Uruguay, Ge- 
neva, and Paris on trade negotiations and served 
as coordinator for the U.S. negotiating team on 


One Piano, Four Hands 


Barbara Fetrow Suhrstedt ’67 and her hus- 
band, Gerhardt Suhrstedt, are one of the 
few touring duos in the U.S. to specialize in 
repertoire for one piano, four hands. They 
performed a guest recital October 15 in 
Warner Concert Hall of works by Schubert, 
Brahms, Liszt, Milhaud, Stravinsky, and 
James Leeds. 

The Suhrstedts have presented concerts 
throughout the U.S. and Canada, including 
recitals at the National Gallery of Art and 
New York’s Merkin Concert Hall. Their in- 
terpretation of the French piano duet rep- 
ertoire has received wide critical acclaim, 
and they were invited in 1985 to perform 
recitals of French music for the opening of 
a major Renoir exhibition at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. In 1986 the duo per- 
formed for the International Franz Liszt 
Centenary Festival. This year their sched- 
ule includes performances for the Dame 
Myra Hess Series in Chicago and the Bo- 
sendorfer Series at the Indianapolis Mu- 
seum of Art. 


the recent U.S.—-Canada Free-Trade Area negoti- 
ations. 


1974 


Linda DeCelles and Gib Otten have moved. 
Linda is staying on in Chicago to finish her Ph.D. 
degree in English at U. Chicago. Gib received his 
Ph.D. degree in immunology from U. Chicago in 
August and is now a post-doctoral fellow at the 
National Institutes of Health in Bethesda. Linda’s 
Address: 5200 S. Blackstone #1406, Chicago IL 
60615. Gib’s Address: 5431 Lincoln St., Be- 
thesda, MD 20817.... Cynthia Elek married 
Andrew French in Girdwood, Alaska, July 11. 
Kim Olmsted '78 and her new baby daughter 
were among the reception guests. Cynthia just 
“retired,” she says, as visual arts reviewer for the 
daily Anchorage Times but continues her busi- 
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ness as an arts administrator, with an emphasis 
on grantwriting and publications design. She will 
perform her fifth role with the Anchorage Op- 
era—Second Lady in Mozart’s Magic Flute—in 
March 1988. Andy is a geophysicist with Unocal 
and an avid hiker whose zeal took him to the top 
of Mt. McKinley in June 1986. Address: 6411 
Reed Ln., Anchorage, AK 99502. ... After re- 
ceiving an M.S. degree in geology from U. Ore- 
gon and working many years as a geologist or a 
geology teacher, Don Gest is now earth science 
interpreter at the Arizona-Sonora Desert Mu- 
seum in Tucson. He plays celtic music, calls 
square dances, and promotes concerts of tradi- 
tional music—interests, he says, that began at 
Oberlin. Don would like to hear from old friends 


and welcomes everyone “to visit me at the mu- 
seum if you get to Tucson.” ... Kofi Lomotey 
and wife Aama Nahaja ’76 have relocated. He 
has taken a position as assistant professor of edu- 
cational administration, with a focus on urban 
education, at SUNY-Buffalo, where Aama has 
transferred and is a second-year law 
student.... Since 1980 Dan Marrs has been 
senior financial consultant with Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner and Smith in Tulsa, Okla... . On 
August 1, 1987, Jerry Wallack’s nine-lawyer 
firm, Borge and Pitt, merged with the Chicago- 
based, 240-lawyer firm of Katten Muchin and 
Zavis. Jerry will be one of nine new Katten Mu- 
chin and Zavis partners specializing in municipal 
finance. 


1975 


Jan Bowers has been promoted to account su- 
pervisor at Golin/Harris Communications, Inc., 
in Chicago. Before join- 
ing Golin/Harris in 
1983, she was assistant 
director of communica- 
tions at the American 
Coll. of Radiology. . . . In 
October Bradley 
Leftwich became edi- 
tor for the Indiana U. 
Alumni Assoc.’s constit- 
uent publications. 
Bowers Leftwich joined the 


Philip Himberg’s Big Event: 
Collaboration, Celebration, 
Rejuvenation 


On the night of August 28 in downtown 
Portland, Oregon, while high-wire artist 
Philippe Petit eased across a tightrope that 
linked Portland’s new arts center to its 
Arlene Schnitzer Concert Hall, Ealynn 
Voss (Lynn Winkelvoss ’71) sang the dra- 
matic Pie Jesu from Andrew Lloyd Web- 
ber’s Requiem five stories below. Seventy 
dancers choreographed by Kimi Okada ’73 
appeared and disappeared in synchro- 
nized movement onto the 12 balconies and 
several glass-encased stairways of the new 
arts center. Laser images of scenes from 
popular theater were projected through- 
out downtown Portland. 

There were balloons. There was music 
by a Taiko drum ensemble. There was a 
short play performed on a stage con- 
structed in the street. As 12,000 people in 
the area looked on, another 100,000 
watched the live television broadcast of 
the event from their living rooms. 

Philip Himberg ’74 assembled these 
seemingly disparate elements to inaugu- 
rate Portland’s $18 million performing 
arts center. He used metaphor, he says, to 
create the “thematic thread” that held the 
production together. A play in which a 
young girl fears opening a box—a box that 
is a model of the new center—and the story 
of a young boy’s dream of walking the high 
wire represented the fears and risks that 
the new arts center entails for both the city 
that built it and the artists who will per- 
form there. Titled The Broadway Event (for 
the Portland street on which the center is 
located), the production, Himberg says, 
“was about people reaching beyond their 
expectations.” 

Himberg seems to be a person who 
knows about taking risks. Although well 
established as a director and producer, he 
gave up his career in the performing arts 
several years ago, after an illness that he 
describes as a “profound experience” in- 
spired him to pursue a career in Chinese 
medicine. He studied acupuncture for 
three years and now has a successful pri- 
vate practice and is president of the Ore- 
gon School of Oriental Medicine. 

Having worked solely as an acupunc- 
turist for over two years, Himberg had to 
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be “lured back into the spotlight” by city of 
Portland staff last year. 

“I thought I had given up theater com- 
pletely,” he says. The city was persistent, 
however, and Himberg capitulated. He 
soon found himself “poking people with 
needles” one minute and directing The 
Broadway Event the next. 

The eight months of practicing acupunc- 
ture while directing a major production 
were hectic for Himberg (“I was nuts”), but 
sacrificing tranquility for a while gave him 
the chance to rejuvenate friendships from 
his years at Oberlin. He knew that he 
wanted opera music to accompany the 
tightrope walk, and when Philippe Petit re- 
quested a “big” voice for the part, Himberg 
remembered Ealynn Voss (whom he had 
not seen since her senior year at Oberlin) 
and got in touch with her through the 
Alumni Association. Voss is currently un- 
derstudy for the role of Lady Macbeth in 
the Los Angeles Opera production of Mac- 
beth, directed by Placido Domingo. 

San Francisco choreographer Kimi Oka- 
da’s involvement was not an accident 
either. At Oberlin Okada and Himberg 
were friends, housemates, and “we owned 
puppies from the same litter,’ he says. 
Former codirector of the San Francisco- 
based Oberlin Dance Collective and a re- 
nowned choreographer, Okada now works 
independently in the San Francisco area. 
Himberg, Okada, and Voss even made a 
new Oberlin friend: after the production 


had begun they discovered that the stage 
manager, Kristin Knapp ’70, was an 
Oberlin grad. 

Himberg received his first directing ex- 
perience as a theater major at Oberlin. 
Working for a semester his junior year at 
New York’s Chelsea Theater Center led toa 
year-long position there as stage manager, 
a job he held for a year after graduation 
before going to Cape Cod to start the 
Woods Hole Theater Company (which still 
exists). In 1975 he went back to New York 
City to become artistic director at Play- 
wright Horizons, a theater institute dedi- 
cated to new works. With a 1979 grant 
from the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities (NEH), Himberg then became an 
NEH artistic management fellow for the 
Mark Taper Theater Forum in Los Angeles. 
There he produced his first extravaganza. 

During the nine-month fellowship he 
worked in virtually every department of 
the Mark Taper, a fact that may have influ- 
enced his tendency toward the eclectic. In 
addition to carrying on more conventional 
theater work, he staged a play on an Am- 
trak train and was hired by the city of Los 
Angeles to direct two huge outdoor cele- 
brations in honor of the city’s founding. 

“It was great,” says Himberg. “We had 
mariachi bands playing on rooftops, Taiko 
drummers, movie stars, choirs. .. .”” At the 
end of his NEH tenure the theater group 
hired him to direct its touring ensemble, 
the Improvisational Theater Project. 

It was three seasons later, in 1982, when 
Himberg ‘‘burned out” and decided to 
study Oriental medicine. Once he began to 
study full time, he supported himself by 
producing “events”; one of the most nota- 
ble was for the Los Angeles science and art 
fair, in which ballerinas danced above sci- 
entists performing experiments. 

Ultimately, for Himberg, The Broadway 
Event led to the realization that he is not 
through with the performing arts, as he 
had earlier believed. While his career in 
acupuncture is thriving and requires sig- 
nificant use of his creative abilities (he re- 
cently started a creative development pro- 
gram at the Oregon School of Oriental 
Medicine), the Portland event has revital- 
ized his love of a good show. He now has 
plans, he says, to start a business produc- 
ing “big civic events involving theater and 
opera and other fine arts. . . . | plan to call 
it Big Event, Inc.”—E.N. 
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Oberlin Snow Memories Live on in India 


“I did this drawing in June 1987 using a photograph that I took in 
January 1972,” says Manoharan Devadoss ’72, a native of India 
now living in Madras. Inspired by a letter from Assistant Profes- 
sor of Chemistry Robert Thompson soliciting information about 
the Class of 1972 for the department’s annual report, Devadoss 
thought of his “happy years at Oberlin” and was prompted to 
draw what symbolized Oberlin to him—a snowclad bicycle. 
“Among the many visual pleasures of Oberlin,” Devadoss says, 


“the beauty of snow was certainly one. Its whiteness amazed me. 
Snow crystals are as delicate as flowers, and yet their peripheries 
have the kind of surface that allows fallen snow to build up leaving 
plenty of air spaces. Therefore, seemingly large volumes of snow 
sit ever so gently on twigs, bicycle handles, and so on.” 

Devadoss is technical manager for Standard Batteries in Ma- 
dras, where he lives with his wife, Mahema, a former director of 
Asia House, and his daughter, Sujatha. 
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alumni association staff last March as assistant 
editor for constituent publications. ... “After 
holding out for over a decade,” Jim Losey says 
he has “finally succumbed to the urge to become 
a lawyer.” This fall he began his first year at Stan- 
ford Law Sch. For the past seven years Jim has 
been on the staff of the International Activities 
Office of the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency. He flew to the West Coast to start his 
law studies directly from Montreal, after serving 
on the U.S. delegation to the final negotiating 
session on a protocol to protect the ozone layer. 
Address: 42 Oakwood Dr., Redwood City, CA 
94061... . Nadine Secunde appeared as Elsa in 
Wagner’s Lohengrin at the Wagner Festival in 
sayreuth, West Germany, this summer. 


1976 


Clinical psychologist Jonathan Farber and his 
wife. Jane. have a son, Etra, born June 15; 
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daughter Hannah is now almost four. Jonathan 
is clinical assistant professor of psychology at U. 
North Carolina-Chapel Hill and internship direc- 
tor at John Umstead Hospital. He spends about 
half of his time in private practice. Jane is tour- 
ing more (thanks to a grant from the North Caro- 
lina Arts Council), performing traditional British 
music with the Pratie Heads (pratie is Irish for 
potato). “Psychotherapy, like parenting,” says 
Jonathan, “continues to astonish and exhaust 
me.” ... Richard MacPhail was married to 
Susan Haddad in Hartford, Conn., July 25. Jim 
Price was an usher; Edie Dao Schechter also 
attended the wedding. Present at the reception 
in Oakland, Calif., were Stephen Gardner and Ja- 
cob Ofman, both '75, and Steve Cullen and 
Margo Freistadt, both '78. ... David and Alice 
Rice Tubley recently relocated to Casselberry, 
Fla., near Orlando, where David is projects man- 
ager for Foster Medical and Alice is a home- 
maker. Son Andrew is seven years old; Peter is 


four. “We are rejoicing in the Lord’s blessings,” 
say David and Alice. .. . Having spent six years 
in California Katharine L. Watts moved back 
home to the East, she says, “to accept this fantas- 
tic job.” She is director of corporate communica- 
tions for the Hillier Group, the country’s fifth- 
largest architectural firm, headquartered in 
Princeton. In September she married architect 
Jay Jacoby. 


LOTC 


Alan Budovitch married Susan Missner No- 
vember 29 at the Arts Club in Chicago. Susan is 
vice president, corporate marketing, with Kem- 
per Sports Management. Alan recently accepted 
a position with the Chicago office of the Boston 
Consulting Group. Address: 666 N. Lake Shore 
Dr., Apt. 910-Lake Residence, Chicago, IL 60611 
Phone: (312) 266-9333. ... Family physician 
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Melvin W. Thomas and his wife, Carolyn, have 
a son, Jonathan Christopher, born September 2, 
1987....Gary L. Urwin was married to 
Darlene E. Rabe June 6, 1987. Included in the 
wedding party were Ray W. Urwin '72 and Phil 
Seeman ’80. Gary and Darlene both practice law 
at MacDonald, Halsted & Laybourne in Los 
Angeles. Their address: 12238 Cantura St., Stu- 
dio City, CA 91604. ... Linda Young Kuhn, on 
leave from her position as assistant professor of 
cello at Montana State U., married Jeff Kuhn Au- 
gust 8 in Glacier National Park. Shari Porter 
Shull was matron of honor; Don and Mary 
(Enigson) Van Dyke °47/'47 attended. 


1978 


Ken Amster has married his girlfriend of five 
years, Caren Burmeister. One of the ways they 
celebrated was by visiting Les Bodian in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Ken and Caren live in Monterey, Ca- 
lif., where he is attending the Naval Postgradu- 
ate Sch. and Caren is modeling. ... Software 
Publishing Corp. marketing director Stephen 
Cullen was married to Laura Carlson August 29, 
1987, in Sausalito, Calif. Fellow Obies in attend- 
ance were Tad Marburg, Mark Romney and 
Steve Gardner '75. .. . Emily Douglass has re- 
ceived the M.A. degree in early- and middle- 
childhood education from Ohio State U. and is 
now teaching first grade in Keene, N.H.... 
Laura Kaminsky is associate director of educa- 
tion at the 92nd Street Y, where she produces the 
premiere lecture and film program offered pub- 
licly in New York each season. She is cofounder 
and artistic director of the new-music ensemble, 
Musicians’ Accord, in residence at the City Coll. 
of New York. In the past season her compositions 
have been performed at Carnegie Recital Hall, 
Merkin Hall, Symphony Space, and the 92nd 
Street Y, as well as in lowa and Madrid, 
Spain. . . . Still looking for “an Obie lifestyle in a 
K-Mart world,” Blake Kessler says he is always 
glad to hear from classmates, alums, and stu- 
dents. He works in emergency medicine in 
Catskill, N.Y. Address: R.D. 3, Box 121, Catskill, 
N.Y. 12414. Phone: (518) 943-5772. ... Kathy 
Rausch Henchey and her husband, Paul, are 
the proud parents of Craig Paul Henchey, born 
February 26, 1987. Kathy is enjoying full-time 
motherhood and working part-time towards her 
M.B.A. degree. Paul works in artificial intelli- 
gence. Their address: South Plain Rd., Sunder- 
land, MA 01375....Jolie Solomon married 
FraJo Schulte June 1 in West Berlin, and they 
plan a domestic ceremony on the East Coast this 
spring. They have moved from Cincinnati to 
Washington, D.C., where FraJo is in graduate 
school at George Washington U. and Jolie is a 
news editor in the Washington bureau of the 
Wall Street Journal. ... At the Wagner Festival 
in Bayreuth, West Germany, this summer 
Cheryl Studer appeared in Zannhduser in the 
role of Elizabeth. .. . William Swafford, a state 
and local documents librarian for the Riverside 
(California) City and County Library, in August 
was appointed to the City of Moreno Valley Cul- 
tural Preservation Board... . Having completed 
the master’s degree in nursing at U. Colorado, 
Maggie Willett is now self-employed as a 
nurse-midwife. She is living in Boulder with “a 
wonderful woman, Cresson, and her spunky 
kids, Tavo and LaAnna.” 


1979 


Texas Tech Press will publish a book of poems by 
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Robin Behn that recently won the 1987 Associ- 
ated Writing Program’s annual award for best 
book of poems. She teaches creative writing and 
English at Knox Coll. in Galesburg, Ill... . 
Robert Bolander and Jackie Ford ’83 were 
married June 20 in Oberlin’s Fairchild Chapel. 
The Reverend David Clark ’54, senior trust offi- 
cer in the College’s Office of Capital Ventures, 
performed the ceremony. Obies in the wedding 
party were bridesmaid Ulysses Torassa ’84 and 
usher William Tuthill 83. The reception was held 
at the home of Professor of Sociology Jim Walsh 
and his wife, Kate. Other Oberlin alumni in at- 
tendance: Tom Bemis ’83, Smith and Midge 
(Wood) Brittingham 60/60, Jon Clark ’86, Ri- 
carda (Kohn) Clark 55, Naney Cooper '51, Liz 
(Kirker) Culberson ’53, Mary Durling ’57, Charlie 
Hardy ’79, Andrea Hauser ’80, Bob Jenkins 58, 
Ken Koster '78, Barbara (Bowman) Pierce ‘66 
and her husband, Professor of English Robert 
Pierce, Bob Richardson ’86, Ken Rubotzky 85, 
Kevin Simpson '83, Paul Solyn '73, and Doug 
Strand ’83.... Ann Douglass has married Mas- 
simo Rollé and is living and studying in Torino, 
Italy. Address: Corso B. Croce, 9, 10135 Torino, 
Italy.... Victoria Huber Robison is married 
now and living in Christiansburg, Va. Address: 
325 Overland Drive, Christiansburg, VA 
24073... . Michael and Nancy Noble Dodge are 
the proud parents of Katherine Noble Dodge, 
born September 22...Colleen O’Neill and 
Tom McCleskey married September 12, 1987, in 
Atlanta, Ga. Colleen is a senior consultant with 
the human resource management consulting 
firm Mercer-Meidinger-Hansen. Their address: 
77 E. Andrews Drive, #379, Atlanta, GA 
30305. ... After receiving the the Ph.D. degree 
in human development from Harvard U. in 
March, Mark B. Tappan accepted a position as 
visiting assistant professor of psychology at Trin- 
ity Coll. in Hartford, Conn., for 1987-88. He and 
his wife, Lyn, have moved from Cambridge to 
Manchester, Conn. Address: 35 Clinton St., Man- 
chester, CT 06040.... Ohio State U. Assistant 
Professor of Dance Susan Van Pelt has won a 
1987-88 Ohio Arts Council Choreography Fel- 
lowship. She is artistic director of the Van Pelt 
Dance Ensemble. .. . Mary Witt is a member of 
the Atlanta-based folk group Elise Witt and 
Small Family Orchestra. The group's latest al- 
bum, Holding On, represents the Nueva Cancion 
or New Song Movement, according to publicity 
releases, “a music that celebrates the diversity of 
cultures on our continent while working to 
bridge our differences.” Notes from Nicaragua, a 
documentary of the group's 1985 cultural tour, 
was named Best Public Affairs Documentary by 
the National Federation of Local Cable Program- 
mers; it has been shown nationwide on PBS and 
cable stations and by community groups around 
the country. . . . Ten years after first meeting and 
falling in love in the Johnson House garden of 
the Oberlin Farm Coop, Nancy Louise Wolfe 
and Stephen Zunes were married. Family at 
the wedding, which took place May 23 near 
Nancy and Stephen’s home in Ithaca, New York, 
included the bride’s parents, Arthur Wolfe ’52 
and Shirley (Penty) Wolfe 54, uncle James Wolfe 
61, and brother Christopher Wolfe ‘91. Other 
Oberlinians present were John Kennedy ’27, Mi- 
riam Kennedy ’31, and Mel Kennedy 38; Leslie 
(Kennedy) Elder, Diane Jones, Chris Leary, Abbe 
Lyons, and Toni Shapiro, all ’80: and Jenny Pat- 
terson and Paul Robbin, both '86. Stephen is a 
political science instructor at Ithaca College and 
a doctoral candidate at Cornell U. Nanlouise 


works for Citizens Network, a disarmament edu- 
cation project of Cornell’s Center for Religion, 
Ethics, and Social Policy. Address: 1013 Dryden 
Rd, Ithaca, NY 14850. Phone: (607) 277-0174. 


1980 


Melissa Carter is in Tallahassee, Fla., working 
on video and interactive videodisc projects 
while pursuing a Ph.D. degree in instructional 
systems. .. . Julie Kaufman and Beth Wright 
are celebrating another year together in Chi- 
cago, where Julie is in the third year of North- 
western U.’s Ph.D. program in aging and social 
policy. Beth, who received her Ph.D. from 
Scripps Inst. of Oceanography last year, is teach- 
ing at Columbia Coll. and the Sch. of the Art Inst. 
of Chicago and pursuing research at U. Illinois at 
Chicago. Their new address: 6814 N. Greenview, 
Chicago, IL 60626.... Jonathan Myers mar- 
ried Margaret Carney in June. Obies in attend- 
ance were Rick Bush, Dan Martin, Frank Sa- 
perstein and Heather Schroeder ’82. Jonathan 
was a candidate for the Cambridge City Council 
this year. . . . After spending two years as a Hum- 
boldt Foundation Research Fellow at U. Co- 
logne, Grant Plummer is returning to the U.S. 
In an attempt to identify new interstellar mole- 
cules, he will be performing laboratory spectros- 
copy in cooperation with microwave and far-in- 
frared astronomers at the Harvard-Smithsonian 
Center for Astrophysics. His new address: Pierce 
Laboratory, Division of Applied Science, Har- 
vard U., Cambridge, MA 02138.... John 
Joseph Rapisarda is one of 25 physicians na- 

» tionwide chosen to re- 
ceive the Berlex Resi- 
dent Education Award, 
designed to encourage 
talented young physi- 
cians to pursue research 
in fertility and repro- 
ductive medicine. John 
is a resident in obstetrics 
a and gynecology at Mi- 
chael Reese Hospital 
and Medical Center, 
Evanston, Ill. He received his medical degree 
from U. Michigan in 1985... . Linda Rapp is di- 
rector of education and development for the 
Connecticut Forest and Park Assoc., a private, 
nonprofit conservation organization with about 
2000 members throughout Connecticut. Linda 
has edited the 15th edition of the Connecticut 
Walk Book, first published by the Connecticut 
Forest and Park Assoc. 50 years ago. ... Carl 
Ratner has returned to Chicago after two years 
on the production staff of the San Francisco Op- 
era. He is artistic director of the Chamber Opera 
of Chicago (COC), for which he staged produc- 
tions this year of Falstaff, Don Giovanni, and Ri- 
goletto; the latter received praise in Opera News 
magazine. He is scheduled to direct La 7raviata 
and The Barber of Seville for COC and the Mar- 
riage of Figaro for Berkeley Opera. Carl says 
that he never completed the requirements for 
his music theory major. Address: 3161 N. Cam- 
bridge #510, Chicago, IL 60657. 


Rapisarda 


1981 

Since completing the M.Div. degree in May at 
the Pacific Sch. of Religion, Berkeley, Calif., 
Janet Cromwell has been serving two United 
Methodist churches in Philadelphia. . . . Frank- 
lin Davis was married September 26 to Cindy 
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Ryan. Obies attending the wedding included 
John Buell, who was best man, Brett Herr, 
Demetra Lambros, and Michael Duffy ‘80. 
Franklin recently accepted a position at Think- 
ing Machines Corp., in Cambridge, Mass., work- 
ing on massively parallel supercomputer SyS- 
tems. ... Hilary Greenberger is a student in 
the Ithaca Coll. Physical Therapy Program; she 
plans to be finished in August 1989.... Amy 
Hayes received the M.B.A. degree with distinc- 
tion from the Amos Tuck Sch., Dartmouth Coll. 
She works in corporate planning at Connecticut 
Mutual.... Susan Parsons-Nemchonok and 
husband Zhenia announce the birth of Alexan- 
der Isaac, born February 19, 1987. Susan is 
teaching Russian at Beloit Coll. summers and is 
singing in Key Chorale, directed by Ann 
Stephenson-Moe and Oberlin Professor of Cho- 
ral Conducting Daniel Moe. Zhenia became a 
U.S. citizen in October and opened a private 
dental practice in Port Charlotte, Fla., where 
they live. “For us, 1987 has been a year of fulfill- 
ing numerous dreams, the goals of the past five 
years,” says Susan. “We're very happy and wel- 
come visits from old Oberlin friends. Address: 
4208 Kilpatrick St., Port Charlotte, FL 33952. 


1982 


Bielefeld, West Germany, opera singer Diana 
Amos and Drummond Walker married July 12, 
1987, in England at St. John’s Church, Great 
Amwell. Both are singing at theaters in West 
Germany.... Jonathan Bass won the third- 
place prize of $2000 in the biennial Robert Casa- 
desus Seventh International Piano Competition 
held at the Cleveland Inst. of Music. He also won 
the special Mozart prize of $500.... Having 
completed the M.M. degree in piano at the Pea- 
body Inst. and the D.M.A. degree in accompany- 
ing as outstanding D.M.A graduate at U. South- 
ern California, William C. Billingham has 
begun a one-year position as coach/accompa- 
nist at U. Tennessee, Knoxville. His responsibili- 
ties include directing music for opera produc- 
tions, as well as teaching accompanying, art 
song literature, and diction classes. Oberlin As- 
sociate Professor of Accompanying Philip 
Highfill, says Bill, held the same position at UT 
before coming to Oberlin... . Ron A. Braver- 
man, who graduated in 1982 from the Temple 
U. Sch. of Medicine, lives in Haddonfield, N.J., 
and is a second-year family-practice resident at 
West Jersey Hospital. He plans to marry in June 
1988.... After working a year in Atlanta Me- 
lissa Cook has returned to Austin, Tex., where 
she is a doctoral student in kinesiology at U. 
Texas... . Lisa Falk is program coordinator of 
the Columbian Quincentenary Program at the 
Smithsonian Inst.’s National Museum of Ameri- 
can History. The program, says Lisa, is “re-exam- 
ining and reinterpreting the history of early en- 
counters between European settlers and Native 
Americans and looking at the subsesquent inter- 
relationships that developed.” She received the 
M.A. degree in museum education from George 
Washington U. in May and in August exhibited 
photographs in a Washington, D.C., gallery 
show... . Since graduation, Brett Herr reports, 
he has worked as a computer programmer at 
Morgan Stanley, in New York City for a year and 
a half, received a law degree (in 1986) from Har- 
vard U. and moved to San Francisco, where he 
has been practicing law for a year at Farella, 
,rown, and Martel. ... Christopher R. Hunts 
teaching physics at McLean High Sch. in north- 
ern Virginia... . In May 1987 Cynthia Jordan 
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received the M.B.A. degree in marketing from 
Case Western Reserve U.; she has worked as a 
marketing consultant for Technicom Printing 
and Publishing since July.... Christina Kun- 
cas earned the M.A. degree in professional writ- 
ing from Carnegie Mellon U. in May and is now 
working in the marketing department of Oracle 
Corp., a software company south of San Fran- 
cisco. .. . Jane Millikan was ordained June 23 
at First Baptist Church of Oberlin. She was mar- 
ried to Scott Curfman June 27 at Bethany Semi- 
nary Chapel in Oak Brook, Ill. Obies attending 
included her parents, Roger and Mary (Stickell) 
Millikan 53, Lee Wilkinson ’81, Tammy Teas, 
Mary Meadows ’83, Miriam Gurniak ’84, and Su- 
san MacClean ’86. Jane and Scott have accepted 
a call to serve as co-pastors of a United Church of 
Christ parish made up of three churches in east- 


Kristin Williams’s Career 
Takes Flight 


“I’m generally known about the aviary as 
‘that crazy artist’ or as ‘spiderwoman,’”’ 
says Kristin Williams ’83, who, after gradu- 
ation from Oberlin and “much soul search- 
ing about careers,” began doing volunteer 
work at the Pittsburgh Aviary, where she 
now holds a position identifying and illus- 
trating the various species of birds. She 
earned her nicknames for climbing up a 
30-foot ladder to a catwalk just beneath the 
glass panes of the conservatory roof. 

The Pittsburgh Aviary has one of the 
largest bird collections in the country. 
When Williams began volunteering, how- 
ever, less than half of the 200 species 
housed by the aviary had been illustrated 
in signs for the aviary’s visitors. 

“It seemed a shame that the aviary had 
so many beautiful and exotic birds,” she 
says, ‘and yet a visitor had no way of 
knowing what ‘that little red one’ or ‘that 
green one with the stubby tail.’ were.” So, 
undertaking what she calls a “personal 
crusade,” she initiated a project making 
identification labels and soon was being 
paid under city contract for her services. 

Williams’s occupation demands the soul 
of an adventurer: she admits that she'll “go 
anywhere I feel is necessary to obtain a 
close-up view of my bird subjects” and has 
turned up “in a shady nook screened by 
tropical foliage, beneath the bridge in the 
Bridge Room, behind a parrot cage, or be- 
side a prickly barrel cactus in the desert 
room.” 

At times, it is impossible for Williams to 
get a good look at a particular bird in spite 
(or perhaps because) of her catlike endeav- 
ors and no matter where she hides herself 
or how high she climbs. But she persists, 
she says, because, “‘although pictures in 
books are helpful if I can find them, they 
are no substitute for the colors of the living 
bird.” 

Getting close to a bird has it’s drawbacks 
as well as its advantages in Williams’s line 
of work, and sometimes, she says, “I get a 
better view than I bargain for.’”’ She has 
been “pecked, dive-bombed, and attacked 
by a variety of birds,” but it is more often 


ern North Dakota. Address: PO. Box 128, 
Gackle, ND 58442.... In reporting the May 24 
marriage of Abby Remer the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine accidently omitted mention of Beth 
Godley as a bridesmaid. Abby is an art educa- 
tion consultant for corporations and nonprofit 
institutions. ... Brigitte Roberts is office man- 
ager of a corporate production company cater- 
ing to select blue-chip clientele. Her first volume 
of poetry, /n the Spirit of Affirmation, has been 
published by BBBooks, a small press specializing 
in work by straight and gay women of color. For 
information about Brigitte’s book or BBBooks 
call (718) 789-3281 and leave a number at which 
you can be reached during evening hours.... 
After teaching for three years, Richard 
Ruotolo then worked seven days a week for 
two more years at jobs including part-time an- 


Kristin Williams 


their curiosity than outright hostility, it 
seems, that has impeded her work: “I’ve 
been approached by curious hum- 
mingbirds eager to sample the cadmium 
red on my palette. I’ve had paint tubes 
punctured and paint-water containers up- 
set, and pencils and paintbrushes have a 
way of vanishing, carried off in the beaks 
of mischievous birds.” 

“Occasionally,” she says, “the paintings 
themselves become the objects of bird as- 
saults. One painting was torn from my 
grasp by an aggressive curassow, and 
flung into a fountain. Another particularly 
aggressive bird ran across my wet palette 
and across my painting, leaving behind a 
trail of multi-colored footprints.” 

Originally sought as a refuge from her 
worries of indecision, the aviary has in- 
stead offered a solution to her career con- 
cerns. In spite of the difficulties she has en- 
countered as an illustrator of occasionally 
foul-mannered fowl, Williams says: “I hope 
that I can pursue a career as a scientific il- 
lustrator when my work at the aviary is 
complete.” —E.N. 
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nouncing and programming with WUNC Radio 
in Chapel Hill, N.C. He has since retired to a 50- 
hour position as music director of WDAV-FM, the 
Charlotte-metro fine-arts station of Davidson 
Coll. Address: 1716 Beacon Ridge Rd., Apt. 407, 
Charlotte, NC 28217. Phone: (704) 554-0105. . .. 
David Schlesinger and Rachel Shiu Ping Wong 
married June 2 in Hong Kong. 


1983 


David Dunn is assistant manager of the Over- 
land Sheepskin Co., in Santa Fe, N.M. He was 
married June 14, 1987, to Barrett Lynn Flaschar, 
a licensed midwife who is also operations man- 
ager and special projects editor of Mothering 
Magazine. Obies attending the wedding were 
brother Jonathan Dunn ’80, Peter Hiers ’81, 
Howard Supnik ’83, and Alan Herrmann ’84. .. . 
David S. Habenstreit has enrolled at the 
Northeastern U. Sch. of Law in Boston. While 
pursuing the J.D. degree over the next three 
years, David will undertake four legal intern- 
ships in addition to his traditional law school 
studies. ... Duke U. third-year medical student 
Jennifer L. Hoock is currently studying public 
health at U. North Carolina at Chapel Hill. She 
married Jeffrey Maki August 15, 1987. Julie 
Stern was maid of honor; Obies in attendance 
were Cheryl Serrone and Kathleen Wagner, 
as well as Steve Mecklenburgh and Clarissa 
Smith, both ’82.... Eastern Paralyzed Veterans 
Assoc. assistant director of communications 
Caroline Jaffe recently won third place in 
N.Y.C.’s West Side Spirit short story 
contest. ... John Jutsum is assistant timpanist 
of L’ Orchestra Symphonica di Torino della RAI, 
the radio orchestra of Turin... . John T. Mur- 
phy is a first-year law student at the New York U. 
Sch. of Law. Address: 110 W. 3rd St., #201, New 
York, NY 10012. Phone (212) 995- 
1240.... William Robertson married Katrin 
Oddliefson ’84 August 8 in Hingham Township, 
Mass. (See 1984 Class Notes.) . . Alfred A. Knopf 
will publish Tim Mikesell Riley's first book, 
“Tell Me Why: A Beatles Commentary,” a com- 
plete discussion of the Beatles’ music, in March 
1988; Bodley Head is the British publisher. The 
book, says Tim, is a direct extension of the Exco 
course that he originated at Oberlin in 1982-83. 
He is negotiating a second book on rock videos 
with Faber and Faber and continues to contrib- 
ute to National Public Radio, The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, and WBUR Radio’s “Morning Edi- 
tion.” ... Katy Sears has moved to the “Big 
Apple” and is working in China trade at Mitsu- 
bishi International, “the American trading arm 
of that big Japanese corporation.” Address: 240 
W. 16 St., Apt B4, New York, NY 10011. Phone 
(212) 255-7436.... The Idaho writer-in-resi- 
dence for 1988 and 1989 is Eberle Umbach, 
who was selected from among 27 candidates by 
a panel of writers. During her two-year tenure, 
which carries a stipend of $10,000, she will visit 
Idaho communities to present readings and dis- 
cuss writing. .. . After returning from two years 
in Indonesia last fall, Elisa Wells spent winter 
and spring as an abortion and family- planning 
counselor in Boston before heading back to In- 
donesia for the summer to study advanced Indo- 
nesian and Javanese. “In the course of the sum- 


mer I made national news when | spoke out 
against the sexual harassment that | experi- 
enced as a Western woman there.” she Says. 
Elise is now at the U. Michigan Sch. of Public 


Health, where she is studying population plan 
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Recital Is Homecoming 


Clarinetist Carmelo Galante ’84 and pianist Masako Hayashi ’76, who with cellist Karen 
Buranskas compose the critically acclaimed Cassini Trio, returned to their training ground 
November 27 under the auspices of the Alumni Association’s Alumni in Service to Oberlin 
College program. The trio presented a free guest recital performance of Beethoven’s Trio 
in B-flat Major, Opus 11, and Brahms’s Trio in A Minor, Opus 114, in Kulas Recital Hall. 
Galante is principal clarinetist of the South Bend (Indiana) Symphony Orchestra and also 
performs with the Springfield (Illinois) Symphony and Illinois Chamber orchestras. Hay- 
ashi has a career as a soloist and chamber pianist in France, the United States, and Japan. 
She performs with violinist Peter Matzka in Vienna and with the Fiedel String Quartet in 


Tokyo. 


ning and international health; she hopes to finish 
the M.PH. degree in two years and that her con- 
tra dance addiction will not get in the way of her 
studies. 


1984 


Margot Bos and David Stambler ’83 were mar- 
ried July at the home of Margaret’s parents in 
Leesburg, Va. Obies attending the wedding, in 
addition to Margot’s parents, Chuck and Marilyn 
(Whitney) Bos ’62/°62, were Charles Whitney 
'26; Elizabeth (Whitney) Fulton '28; Clara (Whit- 
ney) Cox '31; Marian ’38 and Ransom Whitney 
36; Mary Jane (Schmitz) McKee, Bruce Van 
Wyck, and Charles “Chip” Planck, all ’62; Susan 
Planck '63; Roberta (Whitney) Jacobowitz ’65; 
Bert Davis and David Murphy both ’83; Sandy 
Mayeda '84; and Charlie MacFadyen 
°85.... Jim and Anna Newcomb Bradford 
gave birth to their second son, Stephen, August 
9, 1987. They work with their two children on 
Anna’s family farm alongside Daylanne En- 
glish, who is taking a break between jobs. . . . 
Jesse E. Cochin is attending the Northeastern 
U. Sch. of Law, located in Boston. In addition to 
his traditional law school studies, Jesse will un- 
dertake four legal internships over the next 
three years.... Contrary to popular belief, 
Steven D. Culberson will not be returning to 
the U.S. anytime soon, he says. He has accepted 
an offer to work for the National Fishculture Pro- 
gram in Libreville, Gabon. As a U.S. Peace Corps 
technical consultant to the program, he has de- 
veloped a taste for African beer and “big, fat 
crickets.” After February he can be reached at 
the following address: c/o Corps de la Paix, B.P 
2098, Libreville, Gabon, Afrique. ... Steven 


Davis and Helen Mercier were married at Col- 
lege Hill Presbyterian Church in Tulsa, Okla., Au- 
gust 15. Steven graduated this spring from Duke 
U. Law Sch. and is an associate attorney at Smith 
and Schnacke in Dayton, Ohio. Helen was at U. 
Kentucky, first as a graduate student and then as 
an employee. While there, she says, she wrote a 
book, and she is looking for a publisher. Obies 
attending the wedding were Jennifer Detering 
’85, Larry and Marlene (Haynie) Davis ’57/’57, 
and Harry F. Davis, husband of the late Hanabel 
(Jewett) Davis 29 and grandfather of the groom. 
Address: 6348 Fireside Dr., Centerville, OH 
45459. ... Now an M.Arch. degree student at U. 
California-Berkeley, Irene M. Facciolo says 
that she is “really excited and having a lot of fun. 
Give me a call.” Address: 1438 M.L. King Way, 
Berkeley, CA 94709. Phone: (415) 526-2410.... 
Mike Freire has accepted a position as equal 
opportunity specialist with the Wisconsin Dept. 
of Transporation. He continues to make progress 
on a master’s degree in sociology at U. Wiscon- 
sin-Madison, which he plans to finish by spring 
1988. ... Daniel Gilfix and Florence Kis ‘85 
were married June 7, 1987, in Lexington, Mass. 
Daniel is completing his M.B.A. in international 
marketing at Boston U., yet vows never to ig- 
nore his drums; Florence received a master’s de- 
gree in voice from BU and is now director of 
“Performance Today” on WBUR, research li- 
brarian at Bain & Co., free lance concert artist, 
and cantorial singer at nearby congregations. 
Daniel and Florence have not decided whether 
to settle in the U.S. or France. ... Having re- 
cently passed the Illinois bar exam, Steve 
Hanekamp is now a staff attorney for Land of 
Lincoln Legal Assistance Foundation, where he 
handles housing and family cases for the poor, 
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Also, adds Steve, “I haven’t smoked a cigarette 
in a year and three months.” ... Emily Henry 
is completing a second master’s degree in music 
history and a D.M.A. in piano performance at 
the Ohio State U.... Practicing the tenets of 
“Learning and Labor,” Matthew Lehrman is a 
lobbyist specializing in issues of banking and res- 
idential mortgage finance for the National As- 
soc. of Realtors, in Washington, D.C. Address: 
1300 Army-Navy Dr. #201, Arlington, VA 22202. 
Phone (703) 685-1570. . . . Former associate edi- 
tor of Jeen Age magazine Jane Pratt was re- 
cently named editor of Sassy, a teen magazine 
that will begin appearing on newsstands in 
March. Jane went to Australia in August to learn 
the magazine's operations from Dolly, its Austra- 
lian counterpart. ... Katrin Oddliefson mar- 
ried William Robertson 83 August 8 in Hingham 
Township, Mass. Christina Oddliefson '86 was 
maid of honor, Don Philips ’83 was best man, 
and Michael Saltzberg ’83 was usher. Other 
Oberlinians in attendance were Megg Bonar, 
Joy Lewis, Kevin Muzilla, Keith Oster, and 
Steven Saxton; Kate Berseth, Paul Coe, Mark 
Jones, Mark Muzilla, Brett Meyer, Dana Perry, 
Steven Shapiro, and John Wilmot, all ’83; Susan 
Bolotin, Diana Loeb, Kate Pennell, Teresa (Ho- 
well) Saxton, and Kim Sypeck, all ’85; Lucy 
Isenhart ’86; and Charlie Durfee ’68.... After 
teaching and tutoring for three years in New 
York City, Victor Prussack now lives and 
works in Boston. He is director of Med-O-Lark 
Camp, located in Washington, Maine, and during 
the off season he runs the camp’s winter office, 
doing promotional work and hiring the summer 
staff. The camp, says Victor, employs Oberlin 
students and grads every summer, most recently 
Phil Kassen 85, and Amanda Bailey ‘88. He is 
looking for housing in the Boston area, but can 


be reached at work. Address 334 Beacon St., 
Boston, MA 02116. Phone: (617) 267-3483. 


1985 


Sarah Anderson teaches general science and 
biology at St. Ann’s Sch. in Brooklyn Heights, 
N.Y.... After a year in the the Ph.D. program in 
art history at Stanford U., George Bent has de- 
cided that he is in nirvana. “Maybe,” he says, 
“the gods will smile upon me and find a job for 
me someday.” .. . After graduating last January, 
Alan Durning spent the following three 
months in Nicaragua “seeing for myself what life 
is like in that poor, war-torn land.” He recently 
put together a 45-page description of his time 
there, based on excerpts from his journal, and 
mailed several hundred copies to friends and ac- 
quaintances around the country. Included in 
these mailings was information about donating 
humanitarian aid to Nicaragua. Alan hopes to be 
able to raise $5000 to ship a 20-ton cargo con- 
tainer of medicine and clothing valued at 
$250,000. He now works as a research assistant 
at Worldwatch Inst., a private, non-profit re- 
search organization focusing on global prob- 
lems. Address: 1722 Lamont St., N.W. #2, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20010. Phone: (202) 483-6214... . 
Kwame Opoku is an economist for the tax divi- 
sion of the City of New York. Living in Brooklyn, 
he frequently gets together with Roberto San- 
tiago, chief boxing reporter for Sports inc. mag- 
azine, to practice martial arts and bounce 
around ideas for new business ventures. They 
plan to visit Kojo Ansah ’84 in Ghana this sum- 
mer “to deliver the message of laissez-faire capi- 
talism to this misguided West African bureau- 
crat.”... Kathy Siegel is a postproduction 
associate for “Pee Wee’s Playhouse,” the Emmy 
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Lessons in Ornithology 


Ornithophilous alum Bill Brittingham 
Observatory, in Duxbury, Massachusetts, 


P / ist nets, and taking courses fic 
ee ee dle y in his spare time. Brittingham conducted a special proj- 


and he was especially excited to be part of the team 
he very rare Cox’s Sandpiper, previously seen only in Australia 
ile he is the caretaker at Manomet, Bill is collecting more data 
working on Clark Island in Plymouth Bay, Massa- 


h assistant with a heron/egret (avifauna) project. 


squeezing in a little ornithoscop 
ect on the foraging habits of seagulls, 
that caught and identified t 
a few times. This winter, wh 
for the gull project. This spring he will be 
chusetts, as a researc 


’87 spent this fall as an intern at the Manomet Bird 
where his avian activities included banding 


in bird field biology. He is pictured here 
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Award-winning children’s show. Address 603 S. 
Cochran St. #211, Los Angeles, CA 90036. 


1986 


Jonathan Freilich has entered the master’s de- 
gree program at George Washington U.’s Sch. of 
International Affairs, in Washington, D.C. His ad- 
dress: 2141 Eye St. N.W, Apt. 808, Washington, 
D.C. 20037. Phone: (202) 872-1883.... After 
spending this past summer in Florence, Italy, 
studying art history and Renaissance humanism, 
Dan Holland entered the Ph.D. degree pro- 
gram in clinical psychology at Southern Illinois 
U., where he is a research assistant. ... Since 
graduation Elliot Rappaport has been em- 
ployed full time as a commercial mariner on a 
number of vessels. This fall he passed the U.S. 
Coast Guard exam for captaincy of passenger- 
carrying vessels up to 100 tons. ... Robert Ri- 
chardson and Lauren Shohet married August 
1 at the Concord Academy Chapel, Concord, 
Mass. Oberlin friends participating in the cere- 
mony included harpsichordist/singer Jim Daw- 
son, and singers Lara Jordan ’84, Chris Recklitis 
’84, Sarah Fessler ’85, and Liz LaFond ’87. Also 
present were Dina Ben-Lev, Mary Burger, 
Liza Ketchum, Bill Vobach '88, former Oberlin 
English professor Robert Caserio, and former 
Oberlin staff member Kris Jacobson. Lauren and 
Bob will be in West Germany for 1987-88 at 
Stephansplatz 45, 7750 Konstanz, W. 
Germany... For the past year Karen Strong 
has been working in California's Silicon Valley as 
a sales representative for a computer manufac- 
turing company. She can be reached at (415) 
498-1111.... Navy Seaman Recruit Jacob A. 
Van Sant this fall completed recruit training at 
Naval Recruit Training Command in Great 
Lakes, Ill. During the eight-week training cycle, 
Jacob studied general military subjects designed 
to prepare him for further academic and on-the- 
job training in one of the Navy’s 85 basic fields. 


1987 


Jeffrey Auerbach and Kurtis Barstow are 
among 40 students in the nation chosen to re- 
ceive the Jacob K. Javits Fellowship Program 
award for academic year 1987-88. The average 
size of these awards is $15,000. ... Catherine 
Barnes is working as a VISTA volunteer at a 
battered women’s shelter in rural West Virginia. 
Address: 214 Lee St., Lewisburg, WV 24901. ... 
Christina Kalbouss was included in a photo- 
graph that made the front page of the New York 
Times July 13. She was shown with fellow staff 
members of the House committee investigating 
the Iran-contra affair.... Karl Knapp is assis- 
tant for research and policy analysis at the Na- 
tional Assoc. for Student Financial Aid Adminis- 
trators. ... Loriann Olan has been elected the 
1987 Class Trustee. She will serve a term of three 
years ending in October 1990....Eva Schle- 
singer lives in Watertown, Mass., and is work- 
ing part time at both WGBH-TV and at Bob Ad- 
ams, Inc., a publishing company that produces a 
job bulletin and guides on how to find jobs in 
various cities. ... George B. Smith has won a 
$2500 scholarship from the National Assoc. of 
Black Journalists in support of his graduate edu- 
cation at the Columbia U. Sch. of Journalism. He 
was recently awarded one of 14 internships at 
the Wall Street Journal for summer 1988... . 
Nicole Wilke is working at an advertising 
agency in Paris and can be reached at: 23 rue 
Chappe, Paris 75018 France. 
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LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY 


Graduate School of Theology 


Bob Britt Hauserman ‘45 B.D., May 3, 1987, in 
Cleveland. Before attending Oberlin he received 
the B.A. degree from U. Missouri. He retired in 
1985 as vice president of personnel programs at 
TRW Inc., which he joined in 1953 in the human 
resources department. He is survived by his 
wife, Natalie; his daughter; two sons; three 
grandchildren; a brother; and a sister. 


Robert J. Hudgins ‘47 B.D., Aug. 8, 1987, in 
Byron, Mich. His wife survives. 


Kindergarten Training School 


Ruth Floto Hood '28, March 30, 1987, in Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va., after a long illness. She was 
born Nov. 18, 1906, in Connelsville, Pa. 


1912 


Katharine May Hurst Bickel, March 4, 1986, 
in Elyria, Ohio. Born in Cleveland May 18, 1888, 
she was married to Francis A. Bickel, who pre- 
ceded her in death in 1957. Her daughter, Betty 
J. Stein ’41, survives. 


1913 


Susan Woodford Bill, March 22, 1987, in West 
Hartford, Conn. Born in West Brookfield, Mass., 
in 1890, she was a physical education teacher in 
Hartford elementary schools. She is survived by 
three nieces, 10 grandnieces and grandneph- 
ews, and six great-grandnieces and great-grand- 
nephews. 


Ruth Jenkins Elliott, October 12, 1987, in 
Oberlin at age 98. She is survived by a son, a 
daughter, a sister, nine grandchildren, and 12 
great-grandchildren. 


1914 


Mary “Molly” Bartholomew Buxton, Sept. 
22, 1987, in Eustis, Fla. Born in Huntsburg, Ohio, 
she was 96 years old when she died. For many 
years she managed a shop in Huntsburg selling 
Chinese antiques, and after marrying Walter H. 
Buxton in 1944 she operated an antique shop in 
Ormond Beach, Fla., during winters. Her hus- 
band preceded her in death in 1965, A nephew 
and two nieces survive. 


1916 


Gertrude Norton Higham, July 16, 1987, in 
Rome, N.Y. She was born in Byron, N.Y., Septem- 
ber 12, 1893. Before her marriage in 1921, she 
taught English in Akron, N.Y., and assisted at the 
War Camp Community Service in New York City. 
She is survived by her daughter, Ruth Higham 
Bishop ’44. 


Charles Archer Luckham, April 19, 1987, in 
Anaheim, Calif., at age 93. He was a retired ma- 
chinist for Delco Products Division of General 
Motors. He is survived by two daughters. a : 

nine grandchildren, and 17 great-grandchildren 
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1919 


Anna Herbst Roth, July 19, 1987, in Highland 
Park, Ill. She was born June 7, 1896, in Wapa- 
koneta, Ohio. In 1918 she married Karl A. Roth 
'17 GST, who preceded her in death in 1968. She 
taught remedial students and tutored. Surviving 
her are daughter Mimi Van Horne 55 and three 
grandsons. 


1920 


Florence E. Waller, January 12, 1987, in 
Ridgewood, N.J., at age 90. A recipient of the 
M.A. degree from New York U., she was the first 
supervisor of music for the Ridgewood public 


schools and choral director of Ridgewood High 
Sch. for 35 years. 


1921 


Carl Raymond Douglass, April 14, 1987, in 
Duxbury, Mass. He was born in Dalton, Ohio, 
December 17, 1896. Retiring as a senior engi- 
neer at B.F. Goodrich in 1961, he later owned an 
antique shop in Watertown, Ohio. He is survived 
by his wife, the former Helen Wright; seven 
daughters (five by a previous marriage); two 
sons; a brother; and a sister. 


Margaret Wilder Menzi, July 9, 1987, in Har- 
bor Springs, Mich. She was born Aug. 19, 1898, 


Memorial Minute: 
Marian Sherman Williams 


by Herbert H. Henke 


Marian Sherman Williams, who retired in 1956 
as associate professor of music education, died 
March 8, 1987, in Winter Park, Florida. Born in 
Ironwood, Michigan, October 18, 1891, she be- 
gan service for Oberlin College in 1928 as critic 
teacher and instructor in school music. For 20 of 
the 28 years she taught at Oberlin she also 
served, without additional salary, as a teacher of 
elementary vocal music for the Oberlin Public 
Schools. 

After earning the diploma from Chicago’s Co- 
lumbia School of Music in 1911, Professor Wil- 
liams held positions as supervisor of music in Ge- 
neva and Glen Ellyn, Illinois; in Ironwood and 
Sault Sainte Marie, Michigan; in Virginia, Minne- 
sota; and in Marinette, Wisconsin. She brought 
this impressive breadth of experience to her 
study at the Oberlin Conservatory of Music in 
1925, when she enrolled in the relatively new 
four-year program leading to a Bachelor of 
School Music degree, which she received in 
1928. In 1938 she was awarded the Master of 
Music degree from Northwestern University. She 
pursued postgraduate study at the University of 
Wisconsin and at Columbia University in New 
York. 

A member of the Music Educators National 
Conference and the National Education Associa- 
tion, Professor Williams was also active in the 
Ohio divisions of these professional organiza- 
tions. At one time she was chairperson of the 
music section of the Northeastern Ohio Teach- 
er’s Association. She was also a member of the 
national honorary music society, Pi Kappa 
Lambda. 

It was my privilege to be enrolled in Marian 
Williams's classes and to do practice teaching 
under her tutelage. How did a six-foot-six stu- 
dent who already knew all the answers treat a 
tiny, mild-mannered, gray-haired lady who 
weighed scarcely one hundred pounds? With re- 
spect, I'll tell you, for lurking under that decep- 
tive appearance of fragility was an iron determi- 
nation to obtain the highest standards of 
musicianship and teaching from her students. 
Professor Williams possessed that wonderful 


Marian Sherman Williams 


ability to combine warmth and friendly gra- 
ciousness with the demanding nature of a fine 
teacher who could be satisfied with only the best 
scholarship possible. 

Marian Williams's younger colleagues remem- 
ber her devotion to excellence in music educa- 
tion and her seemingly magical ability to elicit 
an almost ethereally pure and beautiful tone 
from the children she led in song. They remem- 
ber her love of entertaining with an impromptu 
tea or morning coffee and her graceful pleasant- 
ness. She came from a close and loving family of 
five brothers and sisters in which everyone sang 
and enjoyed good music. Sharing retirement 
years with them in Winter Park, Florida, was a 
special joy for her. It was there, in her 96th year, 
that Marian Williams’s life ended. Oberlinians 
from both town and gown will continue to re- 
member with fondness that gentle dedicated 
lady who enriched so many lives. 

Herbert H. Henke '53 is professor of music edu- 
cation at Oberlin College. This memorial minute 
was adopted by the General Faculty of the € ol- 
lege October 20, 1987. 
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in Tungchow, China, the daughter of Oberlin 
missionaries. From 1950 to 1960 she was direc- 
tor of the Eastern Michigan U. Student Religious 
Assoc. Her husband, Leonard Wesley Menzi '22, 
preceded her in death in 1974. Survivors include 
daughter Elizabeth °48; two sons, including 
Donald "60; 10 grandchildren; five great-grand- 
children; and her sister, Ursula Daniels ’23. 


1922 


Jeannette Dorland Beeler, September 7, 
1987, in Berea, Ohio, where she was born. She 
was supervisor of case workers for the Cuy- 
ahoga County Division of Child Welfare Board 
until her retirement in 1963. Two daughters and 
four grandchildren survive. 


Lucille Bell Gray, Oct. 2, 1987, in Portland, 
Oreg. She taught school in Ohio for several years 
before marrying Loren Gray, who survives her. 
Other survivors include a daughter, two grand- 
children, and one great-grandson. 


1923 


Alice Pearsall Heindel, Aug. 22, 1987, in 
Downers Grove, Ill. Born December 2, 1899, in 
Elgin, Ill., she pursued additional studies at U. 
Wisconsin. Before her marriage in 1926 to John 
Harold Heindel, who preceded her in death, she 
taught history and English in Eveleth, Minn., 
public schools. She is survived by two daughters, 
a sister, six grandchildren, two great-grandchil- 
dren, and a son-in-law, John Rutherford Scott 
aL 


Adele Blackwell Lose, Feb. 5, 1987, in San 
Diego, Calif. Born May 21, 1902, in Muscatine, 
lowa, she pursued additional studies at Middle- 
bury Coll. and the Sorbonne after graduation 
from Oberlin. Survivors include a son. 


Carleton N. Smith, Aug. 18, 1987. Born March 
28, 1901, in Green Springs, Ohio, he received the 
M.S. and Ph.D. degrees from U. Michigan. From 
1938 until his retirement in 1962 he worked for 
the Linde Co. of Union Carbide Corp. (formerly 
Linde Air Products) in Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Marian Phelps Smith, Sept. 14, 1987, in Big 
Pool, Md., after a long illness. She received a law 
degree from George Washington U. in 1929. Asa 
patent attorney, she became the first woman to 
serve as chief of divisions in the U.S. Patent Of- 
fice. Her husband, Embury Smith, preceded her 
in death in 1971. She leaves four sisters, includ- 
ing Mary Frances Phelps Thomson ‘29; one 
brother; and several nieces and nephews. 


1924 | 
Dorothy Corey Studabaker, Oct. 2, 1987, in 
Alamo, Calif. She is survived by her husband, 
D.J., and three sons. 


1925 i, 
Earl Lester Derhammer, May 21, 1986, in 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Born Feb. 4, 1903, in 
Wadsworth, Ohio, he had a long career as execu- 
tive vice president and secretary of the Mideke 
Supply Co. in Oklahoma City; In 1970 he was 
made director. Survivors include his wife, the 
former Gladys May Heiks. 


Winter 1944 


Dorothy Stine Patterson, March 18, 1987, in 
Delray Beach, Fla. Born Aug. 9, 1903, in Crest- 
line, Ohio, she pursued graduate work at the Co- 
lumbia U. Teachers Coll. after graduation from 
Oberlin and taught high-school Latin in 
Wadsworth, Ohio, from 1927 to 1935. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Dwight W. Patterson. 


Lloyd L. Westbrook, July 16, 1987, in Olmsted 
Falls, Ohio. Born in Olmsted Falls April 28, 1903, 
he was a 1927 graduate of the Cleveland Inst. of 


Elmina Rose Lucke, 
Social Worker 


Elmina Rose Lucke ’12, teacher, social 
worker, writer, consultant to governments 
and the United Nations, and pioneer in in- 
ternational relations, died October 31, 
1987. She was born in Carleton, Michigan, 
December 6, 1889. 

Soon after graduating from Oberlin (Phi 
Beta Kappa) Lucke, as the first college 
graduate from Carleton, Michigan, helped 
organize the first high school there. When 
her 1914 graduate study award at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin was terminated by the 
outbreak of war, she returned to the U.S., 
where she first worked as a teacher and 
later for the U.S. Children’s Bureau and Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

In 1919 she founded and became the first 
director of the Detroit International Insti- 
tute, a service bureau for Detroit’s half mil- 
lion immigrants, organized through the 
National Board of the YWCA. Because of 
this experience, in 1922 she became the 
first woman to be admitted by Columbia 
University for doctoral study in interna- 
tional law and relations. 

For 20 years after receiving her M.A. de- 
gree in social science from Columbia, 
Lucke taught at the Lincoln School of the 
Teachers College of Columbia University, 
and during these years she was on the 
board of the American Council for Nation- 
alities Service, which she helped organize. 

Lucke went to India for the YWCA of 
America in 1947 to help develop a social 
work training program and eventually 
founded the Graduate School of Social 
Work at the University of Delhi. A 1950 
Fulbright Scholarship took her to Egypt to 
work with the American and English 
schools of social work, and during this 
time she was also a social work consultant 
for President Harry Truman’s Point IV Pro- 
gram. 

From 1952 to 1954 she worked under the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram in Pakistan, where she organized a 
national social work education program. 
Lucke was later appointed non-govern- 
ment representative to the UN for the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women, 
and a non-government representative to 
UNESCO for the Pan Pacific and Southeast 
Asia Women’s Association. 

According to statements from the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administra- 


Art. A landscape painter, he exhibited his work 
in several May Shows in Cleveland; the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art held a retrospective of his 
work. There are no immediate survivors. 


1927 


Beatrice Lyman Sturtevant, Aug. 6, 1987, in 
Florence, Ala. Her husband, John Van Sturte- 
vant ’27, preceded her in death in 1970. She is 
survived by two sons and six grandchildren. 


Elmina Rose Lucke 


tion and Bureau of Social Affairs, Lucke’s 
work was marked by a sensitivity to indig- 
enous people and their culture and a deep 
understanding of social structures and is- 
sues. When Oberlin awarded her an honor- 
ary L.H.D. degree in 1956, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Sociology J. Milton Yinger 
described her as someone who was “not 
content simply to transfer American expe- 
rience to different settings, but showed 
great skill in developing patterns appro- 
priate to the various cultures in which she 
worked. ... Miss Lucke has quietly and 
modestly, but with great effectiveness, 
built bridges of friendship and technical 
assistance.” 

Her letters were recently published in In- 
dia, where she is remembered by many for 
her innovations in social work and her re- 
lationship with Mahatma Gandhi. Shortly 
before her death, Athol Press published 
Lucke’s memoirs, Remembering at Eighty 
Eight (see “Books” in this issue), in which 
she recalls her life through letters that she 
“might have written.” She donated her pa- 
pers to the Sophia Smith Collection, a na- 
tional women’s history archive at Smith 
College. 

Lucke is survived by a niece and a 
nephew. 
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1928 


Elizabeth Heskett Hudson, Sept. 23, 1987, in 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich., following a long ill- 
ness. She was born Dec. 27, 1906, in Toledo. Af- 
ter receiving the M.A. degree in classics and En- 
glish from Ohio State U. in 1929, she taught at 
Grosse Pointe (Michigan) High Sch. through the 
1960s. She later taught at University-Liggett Sch. 
in Grosse Pointe on an intermittent basis and 
taught and tutored part time. She was married in 
1932 to S. Lyle Hudson 29, who preceded her in 
death in 1969. She leaves two sons, a grandson 
and a granddaughter. 


Henry M. Metcalf, Sept. 12, 1987, in Cleveland. 
He was born Nov. 19, 1907, in Drummond, 
Mont. He received the Advanced Management 
Program Certificate from the Harvard U. Busi- 
ness Sch. His long career with the Republic Steel 
Corp. began in 1929, and he eventually became 
chief industrial engineer before his retirement in 
1972. Survivors include his wife, the former 
Maudwynne Munro; two daughters, including 
Alicia Metcalf Miller '63; five grandchildren; a 
brother; and two sisters, Harriet M. Pengelley 
35 and Sarah Metcalf °33. 


1930 


Virginia Miller Alexander, Sept. 16, 1987, in 
Randolph, N.Y., where she taught French and 
Latin for 32 years at Randolph Central Sch. She 
was born in Coldspring, N.Y., Nov. 26, 1908. She 
received an M.A. degree in French from Middle- 
bury Coll. in 1942 and in 1961 married Frank 
Alden Alexander '28, who survives her. Several 
cousins also survive. 


Fred C. Carlson, April 20, 1987, in 
Wilmington, Del. Born March 6, 1909, in Kewa- 
nee, Ill., he received a law degree from Cleve- 


Memorial Minute: 
George Taylor Scott 


by Thomas Sherman 


In 1943, while America’s convoys plied the 
North Atlantic, and her fleet challenged the 
South Pacific, a young man with a love of boats 
and the sea came from the shores of Massachu- 
setts to this small Midwestern college. He was 
slight of build—like Lord Nelson—and like Nel- 
son, filled with a glowing spirit, energy, and in- 
spiration. To this inner harbor in Ohio he 
brought the message of peaceful battles to be 
won, of far-off places to be explored, in the great 
ocean of learning, inquiry, and adoration. 

George Taylor Scott was born in Troy, New 
York, September 10, 1914. He was educated in 
Stillwater, New York, and at Union College, 
where he earned a B.S. degree and an enduring 
appreciation of the liberal arts college. From Un- 
ion College he went to Harvard University, 
where he earned his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. At 
Harvard he was an Austin Teaching Fellow and 
a student of the eminent physiologist and marine 
biologist Alfred C. Redfield. Redfield introduced 
him to the physiological mysteries of life in the 
ocean, and to the laboratories at Woods Hole. In 
a course at Woods Hole Oceanographic Institu- 
tion, Scott shared a table with Warren F. Walker, 
now Oberlin’s Emeritus Professor of Biology, 
who recalls that George was then “the same 
warm, considerate, and thoughtful person he 
proved to be in later years”. In gaining the 
young Scott Oberlin won the young Walker four 
years later through Scott’s efforts, and the bear- 
ings were thereby set for a remarkable course 
through the next four decades of Oberlin sci- 
ence. 

George taught general physiology and verte- 
brate physiology from 1943 until his retirement 
in 1980. He also taught biochemistry until 1966, 
and contributed lectures to courses in general 
biology. His students remember an extraordi- 
nary radiance in his face as he described the bio- 
chemical and biophysical wonders of living phe- 
nomena; enzyme reactions and membrane 
potentials were viewed, as from the fo’castle, 
like the sun rising from the sea. For the first 15 
years these classes were held in the converted 
choir loft of the old Second Church, and the labo- 
ratories convened in a back room on the second 
floor of the old church. Much of the equipment 
that filled that little room was modified or built 
by the instructor himself and was often used for 
experiments adapted from his own resear h. He 
had a rare gift for making his stud feel like 
mature scientists who could so 
problems for themselves, whilk 
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George Taylor Scott 


ways a friendly and expert presence eager to see 
their results. The progression from the class- 
room to research was a natural one, and four- 
teen of George's students co-authored papers 
with him. 

Of George Scott's 32 research papers, the first 
18 dealt with ion distributions across cell mem- 
branes, while the remaining 14 explored the ef- 
fects of psychoactive drugs on the pigment-dis- 
persing systems of frogs and flatfish. George’s 
experiments were elegant, and were reported 
with incisive clarity. His ion studies went straight 
to the center of one of the most beautiful phe- 
nomena of living nature, and are best intro- 
duced by his own eloquent words: “A major 
problem of all living systems is the maintenance 
within the cell of a chemical composition which 
differs both quantitatively and qualitatively from 
that of the external environment. Such regular- 
ity of cellular composition is essential to life. The 
maintenance of a high intracellular potassium 
ion concentration and low sodium ion concen- 
tration, contrasted with a bathing medium high 
in sodium and low in potassium, such as blood 
and sea water, is a basic characteristic of cells 


living in these environments. George was 
among the pioneers who discovered that indi- 
vidual cells can maintain these ion gradients in 


pite of changes in the environment, and who 
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first used radioisotopes to demonstrate that the 
ion distributions were dynamic rather than 
static, and required active metabolism to sustain 
them. 

In his studies of the regulation of pigmentation 
in frogs, George discovered that tranquilizer 
drugs caused pigment dispersion, but only if the 
pituitary gland of the frog was intact. Anti-de- 
pressant drugs, on the other hand, prevented 
pigment dispersion. The relative activities of dif- 
ferent drugs in exciting or inhibiting the release 
of melanin-stimulating hormone from the pitui- 
tary of the frog correlated very closely with their 
potency in relieving human psychiatric prob- 
lems, a fact that aroused considerable interest 
among drug companies and pharmacologists. 
George thus demonstrated in his research as in 
the classroom the power of comparative physi- 
ology. 

From 1956 to 1961 George Scott chaired tbe 
Department of Zoology, and from 1961 to 1967 
the new Department of Biology. He was one 
who believed in leading his colleagues, as his stu- 
dents, by shining example. Under his guidance 
and inspiration the College raised the necessary 
funds for Kettering Hall, and zoology left forever 
the old church where the conservatory now 
stands. 

George and Elsie Scott and their two daugh- 
ters, Helen and Georganne, made their home in 
a lovely Victorian house at 111 Forest Street, a 
welcoming home to many a colleague, student, 
and friend. Summers, sabbatical years, and, 
later, retirement were spent back by the sea at 
10 Orchard Street in Woods Hole, Massachu- 
setts. George was a member of the board of 
trustees of the Marine Biological Laboratory at 
Woods Hole, as well as a trustee of the Bermuda 
Biological station, which he served as president 
from 1966 to 1977. The George T. Scott Labora- 
tory in Bermuda testifies to the great contribu- 
tion he made to that station. 

With so many anchors set so well in the hearts 
of all who knew him, George Taylor Scott died in 
Woods Hole September 17, 1987. He was one of 
such beautiful spirit as to inspire that thought 
from Thoreau: “I do not see how he can ever die; 
Nature cannot spare him.” As the Duke of Clar- 
ence (later King William IV) said of Lord Nelson, 
“There was something irresistibly pleasing in his 
address and conversation; and an enthusiasm, 
when speaking on professional subjects, that 
showed he was no common being”. We salute 
the memory of our own admiral of the seas, and 
give thanks for the visions and abiding inspira- 
tion he brought to all our lives. 

Thomas Sherman °56 is professor of biology at 
Oberlin. This memorial minute was adopted by 
the General Faculty the College December 19, 
1987. 
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land-Marshall Law Sch. (now part of Cleveland 
State U.) after working for several years as a re- 
search chemist and technical patent assistant. 
From 1942 until his retirement in 1972 he 
worked as a patent attorney for the Du Pont Co. 
He is survived by his wife of 54 years, the former 
M. Eleanor Nidy; a son; a daughter; two grand- 
daughters; two sisters, including Elsa Carlson 
Dixon '28; and a brother. 


Paulinebelle Wyss West, Nov. 23, 1986, in 
Bridgeport, Ohio, where she was born May 27, 
1909. 


1931 


Chester Reynolds Wasson, Aug. 15, 1987, in 
Palos Heights, Ill. Born Nov. 30, 1906, in Wilkins- 
burg, Pa., he received the A.M. degree from 
Oberlin and the Ph.D. degree from U. Minnesota 
following graduation in 1929 from U. Pittsburgh. 
At the time of his death he was a retired profes- 
sor of marketing at Northern Illinois U. He 
leaves a brother and two nephews. 


1932 


Marshall Abell Cook, Sept. 14, 1987, in Roch- 
ester, N.Y., unexpectedly after open heart sur- 
gery. Born Sept. 8, 1908, in Bergen, N.Y, he had a 
long career farming on his family farm. Survi- 
vors include his wife, Betty, whom he married in 
1941; two brothers; and a sister, Catharine Cook 
Shedd °34. 


1933 


Frederick Bauer, Sept. 21, 1987, in Princeton, 
Ill. 


Robert Bolbach, June 18, 1987, in Daytona 
Beach, Fla., at age 77. He received the M.A. de- 
gree from U. Michigan before beginning a 39- 
year teaching career that included the founding 
of a private school for boys in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Surviving are his wife, Pauline; a son; a 
daughter; and four grandchildren. 


Howard Benjamin Fawcett, Jr., Aug. 17, 
1987, in Canton, Ohio, where he was born July 
16, 1911. He was a 1934 graduate of Rollins 
Coll., in Winter Park, Fla. 


1934 


Edward Secrist Ashe, July 22, 1987, in 
Longview, Wash. He was born Jan. 12. 1913, in 
Parnassus, Pa. Survivors include his wife, 
Thelma. 


1937 


Kent Watson Leach, Aug. 23, 1987, in Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. Born March 11, 1915, in La Crosse, 
Wis., he received the M.A.degree from Oberlin 
in 1938 and the Ph.D. degree in 1951 from West- 
ern Reserve U. (now Case-Western Reserve U2). 
At the time of his death he was a retired profes- 
sor of education and director of the Bureau of 
School Services at U. Michigan. He is survived by 
his wife, the former Marjorie Kuhl '38; a daugh- 
ter; a son; two grandsons; his mother; and his 
sister. 


1938 


Virginia Patterson Bailey Reed, October 1, 
1987. in Punta Gorda, Fla. Born Aug. », 1915, in 


Winter 1944 


Piketon, Ohio, she studied painting after gradu- 
ating from Oberlin. She is survived by her three 
daughters, including Linda Bailey Grotke ’64 
and Nancy Bailey Miller '67, and seven grand- 
children. 


1939 


Louise Stapf Cooper, Oct. 11, 1987, in Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio. She was born Jan. 17, 1915, in 
Bellevue, Ohio. Her husband, Samuel Cooper 
36, and a daughter survive. 


Homer C. Ellis, May 23, 1987. He was retired 
as a teacher and business manager at Skokie 
High Sch., in Skokie, Ill. 


1941 


Charles Norbert Clarke, Jan. 2, 1987, in Bos- 
ton. He was born June 25, 1919, in Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich. A retired physician, he earned the M.D. 
degree from the Wayne State U. Sch. of Medi- 
cine. Surviving are his wife, a son, a sister, and a 
brother. 


1942 


John A. Christie, Sept. 11, 1987, in Green 
River, Vt. Born April 12, 1920, in Northampton, 
Mass., he earned the M.A. degree from both 
Wesleyan U. and Yale U. and the Ph.D. degree 


Donald Longman, 
Alumnus and Friend 


Donald Longman ’32, president of the 
Schering Corporation and senior vice 
president of Schering-Plough, Inc., when 
he retired in 1975, died October 11, 1987, 
in Palo Alto, California, after a brief ill- 
ness. 

Longman, who had held earlier positions 
with the United States Rubber Co., Dun and 
Bradstreet, Inc., the Atlantic Refining Co., 
and J. Walter Thompson, was active during 
retirement in founding and counseling 
high-tech venture capital corporations, in- 
cluding one of the most recent and success- 
ful firms, Applied Biosystems of Foster 
City, California. 

“I’ve been fortunate in my venture capi- 
tal activities,’ Longman said during a 1984 
visit to the college. “Our system well re- 
wards entrepreneurs who pioneer new 
fields using such money, skill, and energy 
as they can command. When one is fortu- 
nate, however, I believe good fortune 
should be shared... .” 

In 1984 Longman gave the college over 
one million dollars to be used for instruc- 
tional purposes. His gift led to the estab- 
lishment of Longman Professorship in the 
Humanities, currently held by Professor of 
English David Young. In 1986 Longman 
gave the college another million-dollar 
grant to fund the Longman Business Initia- 
tives Program, established in part to de- 
velop employment opportunities in the 
business sector for graduating seniors. 
Longman’s gifts were the largest ever be- 
stowed on the college by a living individ- 
ual. 


from Duke U. He was professor emeritus of En- 
glish at Vassar Coll., where he taught for 39 
years before his retirement in 1985. Survivors 
include his wife, Elizabeth, and their son, as well 
as a his former wife and their three sons, includ- 
ing David 73; a brother; and one granddaughter. 


Allan Schmidt, April 3, 1987. 


1947 


Pauline Soulliere Allen, Sept. 15, 1987, in 
Pompano Beach, Fla. She was born Oct. 3, 1926, 
in Worcester, Mass. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Charles. 


1948 


Patricia Taaffe Scotford, July 4, 1987, in Ox- 
ford, Ohio. Born Oct. 22, 1925, in Minneapolis, 
she received the B.A. degree from Miami U. in 
1951. She had been director of the Talawanda 
High Sch. Media Center since 1976. Surviving 
are her husband, David; three daughters; a son; 
her father; and two brothers. 


1950 


Lee C. Rockey, Sept. 22, 1987, in Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio, of complications resulting from an auto ac- 
cident. Born March 22, 1919, in Chicago he had 


Donald Longman 


A Phi Beta Kappa graduate, Longman 
majored in fine arts and went on to earn 
the M.B.A. degree from Harvard Business 
School in 1934 and the Ph.D. degree from 
Columbia University in 1941. He taught 
business administration and economics at 
Clarkson College, the universities of Penn- 
sylvania and Rochester, and Ohio Wes- 
leyan University before entering business. 

Longman is survived by his wife, Anne, 
and three sons, including Robert ’62. 
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been self-employed as a sales representative 
since 1978, when he sold his share in the electri- 
cal parts company that he helped form. Surviv- 
ing are his wife, the former Ann Kaserman '50; 
two sons; two daughters; one granddaughter; his 
mother; and two brothers, including Harold ‘49. 


Richard C. Harrison, Aug. 22, 1987, in Napo- 
leon, Ohio, where he was born March 17, 1921. 
He retired in 1983 from the Campbell Soup Co., 
where he had been an accountant for 30 years. 
His brother, Robert ‘38; three sisters; and several 
nieces and nephews survive. 


1954 


Mona Flaugh Schrubb, Aug. 11, 1987, in Buf- 
falo, N.Y., of cancer. Born July 17, 1932, in Cam- 
bridge Springs, Pa., she received the B.S. degree 
from Edinboro Coll. She had worked as an ele- 
mentary school teacher in the Erie, Pa., lroquois 
School District for 27 years. Survivors include 
her husband, two daughters, her parents, a sis- 
ter, and two grandsons. 


1956 

Elizabeth Robertson Morgan, Sept. 7, 1987, 
in Gainesville, Ga. She was 57. Surviving are her 
husband, C. Shannon Morgan ‘56 GST; five chil- 


dren; eight grandchildren; her mother; and 
three sisters. 


1972 

David Baker Fleming, July 28, 1987, in Ore- 
gon City, Oreg. He took his own life after a long 
mental illness. Born June 2, 1950, in Portland, 
Oreg., he received the J.D. degree in 1975 from 
the Northwestern Sch. of Law. He had held a 
magistrate position in the Alaska court systems 
and in recent years was a freight manager for a 
commercial transportation company. Surviving 
are his parents; his brother, Lou ’71; and three 
sisters. 


Memorial Minute: 
Harold Bryson 


by Howard Hatton 


Harold Bryson, who taught singing at Oberlin 
from 1937 until his retirement in 1963, died June 
1, 1987, in Sarasota, Florida. He was born in Car- 
lisle, Kentucky, January 8, 1896. Educated at 
Transylvania College and at Lexington College 
of Music in Kentucky, his teaching experience 
included positions at Converse College, Syra- 
cuse University’s College of Fine Arts, Brooklyn 
Conservatory of Music, and the Lighthouse Mu- 
sic School in New York City. While working in 
New York he taught privately and shared a vocal 
studio with his cousin, Polly. 

During the years that Bryson taught at Oberlin 
he kept up his skills through further study with 
renowned teachers, including Phillips, Vilonat, 
Regneas, Panzera, and Bernac in New York and 
Paris. His personal vigor and perceptivity made 
him a successful teacher of secure vocal tech- 
nique. Intensely involved with each student, he 
was a stimulating and popular teacher, as well. 
When the conservatory began seeking instruc- 
tion for languages, Bry, as he was known by his 
friends, agreed to teach an annual French 
course designed primarily for singers and also 
taught German a few semesters. 

Roger Havranek ’57, one of Bryson’s former 
students, who teaches in the voice department 
at Indiana University, was the last person to visit 
Bryson before his death. He refers to his former 
teacher as a firm, exacting, and friendly person. 

Fay Liebeman Cohen '58, voice department 
chair at the Settlement School of Music in Cleve- 
land, recalls many wonderful memories of Bry- 
son and says that his teaching was the highlight 
of her musical life. In a letter, she wrote, “He was 
kind and always the dapper gentleman, dressed 
so neatly and sportily. It’s what I learned from 
him that has been my vocal salvation and that is 
salt-and-peppered in my teaching.” 

Cohen and Christina Price ’62, also a former 
student, presented a September 9 concert this 
year at the Cleveland Music School Settlement— 
during the 75th Anniversary Concert Series— 
dedicated to the loving memory of Professor 
Harold Bryson. 


Harold Bryson 


Others who studied with Bryson at Oberlin in- 
clude Malcolm Smith '57, who has a career sing- 
ing roles at the Metropolitan and European op- 
eras, is a sought-after bass soloist in oratorio and 
concert, and is now a permanent singer at the 
Dusseldorf Opera in Germany; and Clyde Perry, 
who performs with the Light Opera of Manhat- 
tan. 

These few facts can provide only a glimpse at 
what was a long and rich life filled with a wealth 
of interests. He had a wide knowledge of litera- 
ture and a fascination for poetry and languages. 
Those of us privileged to work with him as a 
colleague recall the colorful aspects of his per- 
sonality. On Wednesday nights, one could often 
hear Bry’s stage whispers during the perform- 
ance. Bry leaves many devoted students and 
friends from his 26 years of teaching at Oberlin. 
We remember him as a gracious host, entertain- 
ing personality, and a major force. 

Howard Hatton is emeritus professor of sing- 
ing. This memorial minute was adopted by the 
General Faculty of Oberlin College October 20, 
1987. 
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Remembering at Eighty-Eight: Letters | 
Should Have Written by Elmina R. Lucke 
12. Athol Press. In Remembering at Eighty- 
Eight Lucke tells the story of her long and pro- 
ductive life through letters that she might have 
written. A pioneer in the field of social work, 
Lucke describes her work and travels in the 
years 1930 to 1965, during which she went to 
Asia, Scandinavia, and Russia on a grant from 
Columbia University; to India, where she di- 
rected for the YWCA the founding of the Gradu- 
ate School of Social Work, University of Delhi; to 
Egypt, on a Fulbright Scholarship; and to Paki- 
stan, with the United Nations Technical Assis- 
tance Project in social welfare. As a United Na- 
tions consultant she was chosen in 1965 to be a 
delegate to the Tonga Conference of the Pan-Pa- 
cific Southeast Asia Women’s Association as well 
as to the meeting of the Australian Council of 
Women, in Brisbane. 

Elmina Lucke died October 31, 1987. Her obit- 
uary is featured in this issue’s “Losses in the 
Oberlin Family.” 


Reevaluating 
Eisenhower 


Richard A. Melanson 
David Mayers 


Reevaluating Eisenhower: American For- 
eign Policy in the Fifties edited by Richard 
A. Melanson and David Mayers ’74. U. Ili- 
nois Press. A 1984 poll of historians placed 
Dwight D. Eisenhower among the 10 greatest 
U.S. presidents; 20 years earlier, however, a simI- 
lar poll ranked him 22nd. In Reevaluating 
Eisenhower, the Eisenhower administration 1s 
examined by both established scholars and 
younger scholars in an attempt to explain this 
shift in popularity. This volume also demon- 
strates the diversity of scholarly opinion about 
Eisenhower's foreign policy and his controver- 
sial secretary of state. ° 

Mayers is a member of the Politics Depart- 
ment of U. California, Santa Cruz, and the author 
of Cracking the Monolith: US Policy against the 
Sino-Soviet Alliance, 1949-55. Melanson 1s a 
member of the political science department at 
Kenyon Coll. 
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The American Way in Sculpture, 1890- 
1930 by Katherine Solender ’77. Indiana 
U. Press. \n this book, Solender outlines trends 
in style and taste in American sculpture during 
the early years of the 20th century. The diverse 
but conservative tradition of this period focused 
on naturalistic, realistic, and recognizable imag- 
ery. Artists, in producing works for the gardens 
and homes of wealthy collectors, rendered ani- 
mal and human subjects in styles ranging from 
Beaux-Arts classicism to mild abstraction. Solen- 
der’s book gives special prominence to objects 
rendered in bronze—many of which are repro- 
ductions of pieces originally executed on a 
larger scale as public sculpture—and includes 
portraits of Anna Pavlova by Malvina Hoffman 
and Abraham Lincoln by Gutzon Borglum; the 
classically symbolic Amor Caritas and Diana by 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens; and the impressionistic 
Grief by Chester Beach. 

Solender is assistant curator, Department of 
Education, at the Cleveland Museum of Art. 


Politics of Letters by Richard Ohmann ’52. 
Wesleyan U. Press. |n Politics of Letters 
Ohmann argues that American verbal culture— 
bestselling books, magazines, book reviews, ad- 
vertisements, and television, as well as the 
teaching of English and college education in gen- 
eral—reflects and reproduces a class system of 
inequality. 

A Marxist critic and teacher of English, 
Ohmann suggests in these essays that the media- 
tors of language and literature represent (how- 
ever unknowingly) a bourgeoisie class made up 
of teachers, editors, writers, television pro- 
ducers, and similar others, who have a monop- 
oly of capital and professional management po- 
sitions. He cites the writing of Updike, Salinger, 
Roth, Heller, Plath, Bellow, and others, pointing 
to the class rituals of prep school and the suburb, 
the culture of financial success and sexual ex- 
ploitation, and the retreat from political change 
to individual pleasure or cynicism and despair. 
When books by authors like these become best 
sellers and attract attention from critics, 
Ohmann notes, they are received into the col- 
lege canon and then reinforced by advertising 
and the media, thus perpetuating the misalign- 
ment of power and widening the gap between 
powerless proletariat and powerful elite. 

Ohmann writes: “Smokey Bear, the Virginia 
Slims ladies, the New York Review of Books, 
composition textbooks, General Electric, wom- 
en’s studies, and the Contras all participate in the 
same, what? Game? Struggle? I like to think of it 
as a struggle. ... 1 enter it myself with a spirit of 
resistance. For of course a book like this does not 
stand over and apart from what it analyzes. 
Whatever claims some would make for the ob- 
jectivity of intellectuals or of academic writing, 
there is no place to stand except in or against the 
hegemonic process. | hope that by making clear 
my allegiances in the whole process, I can add 
some clarity to the often mystifying politics of 
letters.” 

Ohmann is professor of English at Wesleyan U. 
He received a Guggenheim Fellowship in 1964 
and a Rockefeller Foundation Fellowship in 
1982. 


Edmund H. Kellogg) Peter M.Lavigne 


Vermont Townscape by Norman Williams, 
Jr., Edmund H. Kellogg, and Peter M. 
Lavigne ’79. Rutgers U. Center for Urban 
Policy Research. Yhe authors of Vermont 
Townscape have combined their broad range of 
experience—in city planning, historic preserva- 
tion, preservation of natural resources, and land- 
use law—to provide insight into better com- 
munities. Recognizing the importance of 
resolving the complex issues of aesthetic stric- 
tures versus private prosperity, this book not 
only illustrates these issues but also offers de- 
tailed guidance. While devoted to exploring the 
Vermont town—which at its best is an ideal vi- 
sion for many in its rarely matched harmony of 
plan, structure, and setting—Vermont Town- 
scape includes chapters on design control and 
legal considerations relevant to every commu- 
nity. In addition, Wilhelm V. von Moltke, Har- 
vard Professor of Urban Design, Emeritus, has 
contributed a chapter of commentary on se- 
lected town plans. Enhanced by 75 photographs 
and illustrations, this book is for practitioner and 
nonpractitioner alike. 

Peter Lavigne, formerly a lobbyist for the Ver- 
mont Natural Resources Council, is executive di- 
rector of the Westport River Defense Fund, West- 
port, Mass. Edmund Kellogg, vice president of 
the Preservation Trust of Vermont, teaches a 
course on historic-preservation law at Vermont 
Law Sch. and at U. Vermont. Williams, who has 
recently retired as professor of geography and 
law at U. Arizona, is professor of law at Vermont 
Law Sch. 


Born to Pay: The New Politics of Aging in 
America by Phillip Longman ’79. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. This book examines 
American shortsightedness in viewing entitle- 
ment programs for the elderly, programs that 
Longman argues are in dire need of reform. By 
taxing current wage earners, the government 
has provided benefits for the current generation 
of retired people in large excess of what they 
paid into their retirement programs. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there is the question as to who 
will pay the bills once today’s wage earners re- 
tire; the future generation of workers will not be 
able to meet these liabilities. 

In response to this crisis, which he believes will 


become the next major public policy issue in 
America, Longman offers a program for practi- 
cal and fair reform. Born to Pay according to 
Kirkus Reviews is “a valuable preview of a major 
political problem of the 21st century.” 

Longman has written for The Atlantic, The 
New Republic, and other magazines. Born to Pay 
is his first book. 


On Sharing Fate by Norman Care. Temple 
U. Press. Care examines the elements of our 
idea of individual responsibility—“self responsi- 
bility” and “other responsibility’—and argues 
that in some circumstances morality requires a 
response to the basic needs of others; he gives 
service to others priority over self-realization in 
his conception of personal duty. Care sees hu- 
man beings as “sharing fate”: while we have 
only our own lives to live as individuals, we are 
at the same time in life with others. 

In his case for “shared-fate individualism” Care 
discusses the conflicting theories of justice, mo- 
rality, and individuality held by John Rawls, Ro- 
bert Nozick, Michael J. Sandel, and Bernard Wil- 
liams, among others. 

Care, professor of philosophy at Oberlin, is co- 
editor of three collections of essays and the au- 
thor of many articles. 


Troubled Mirror 
A Study of Yeats’s The Tower 


BY DAVID YOUNG 


Troubled Mirror by David Young. U. lowa 
Press. \n spite of the extensive attention that 
has been given his work, critics often tend to 
view poet WB. Yeats as problematic; his roman- 
tic beginnings have made labeling him a mod- 
ernist difficult, while his failure to produce a long 
poem has led many to question his greatness. 
(“No long poem, the argument goes, no major 
poet,” writes Young in his preface.) 

In this analysis of Yeats’s The Tower Young ad- 
dresses both these issues in an effort to show 
that this volume of poems represents Yeats “at 
his best and most modern,” and that “a book of 
poems is, for this poet, the deliberate equivalent 
of long poems of tradition.” Young contends that 
it is best to read Yeats’s lyrics with attention to 
the context the poet created for them. While he 
confesses to affinities with the school of New 
Criticism, Young stresses not the individual lyr- 
ics’ independence (a major assumption of New 
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Criticism) but rather their interdependence. 

Young has also had two other books published 
this year: his translations of the German poet 
Rainer Maria Rilke’s Sonnets to Orpheus was 
published by Wesleyan University Press, and his 
translation of the Chilean poet Pablo Neruda’s 
The Heights of Macchu Picchu was published in a 
limited edition by Songs before Zero Press. 
Young wrote introductions for both translations. 

Young is Longman Professor of English at 
Oberlin. His previous publications include two 
books on Shakespeare and five volumes of po- 
etry. 


The Dark Lord: Cult Images and the Hare 
Krishnas in America by Larry D. Shinn. 
The Westminster Press. Reviewed by As- 
sistant Professor of Religion Paula Rich- 
man. After conducting extensive fieldwork 
among followers of the Hare Krishna movement 
in the United States and India, Larry Shinn has 
written a book that provides an insightful per- 
sonal account and a careful scholarly look at a 
religious community that remains strikingly visi- 
ble in America. On the one hand, he discredits 
wild and unfounded stereotypes about the Hare 
Krishnas; his book, therefore, will enlighten 
readers whose friends or relatives have entered 
the movement. On the other hand, Shinn deftly 
and lucidly applies theoretical insights from psy- 
chology and the sociology of religion to the Hare 
Krishnas; as a result, the book will also prove 
valuable to scholars of religion in America and 
to those who study the origins of new religious 
movements. 

Shinn uses a wide variety of data to illuminate 
the nature of religious experience among the 
Krishnas and to suggest the folly of lumping to- 
gether all new religious movements as danger- 
ous cults. He begins by summarizing and then 
empirically refuting claims by “deprogrammers” 
that Hare Krishnas turn into “zombies” held in 
religious thrall by deceitful gurus. Throughout 
the book he presents excerpts from the spiritual 
autobiographies of members, indicating that 
most people join the movement as part of their 
quest for a philosophy that will deliver them 
from crass materialism and give their lives pu- 
rity. By placing certain features of the move- 
ment (e.g. submission to the authority of one’s 
spiritual preceptor, chanting) within the context 
of the history of religions, he points out striking 
parallels between the Hare Krishna movement 
and early Christianity, Islam, and Buddhism. 
Throughout the book, he tells the reader a great 
deal about the nature, characteristics, and dy- 
namics of conversion. 

Shinn, former professor of religion at Oberlin, 
is dean of the College of Arts and Sciences and 
professor of religion at Bucknell. He is the au- 
thor of Tiwo Sacred Worlds: Experience and 
Structure in the World’s Religions. As an under- 
graduate at Oberlin reviewer Paula Richman 
was one of his students. 


Bertolucci’s Dream Loom: A Psychoana- 
lytic Study of Cinema by T. Jefferson Kline 
64. U. Massachusetts Press. Kline has writ- 
ten a study of the films of director Bernardo Ber- 
tolucci, whose 1964 film Before the Revolution 
startled and challenged European audiences 
with its explicit use of sexuality, complex visuals, 
and forceful political position. In his analysis of 
Bertolucci’s seven films—meditations on textual- 
ity, authority, and the cinematic—Kline has 
drawn on literary, psychoanalytic, and cine- 


matic theory to examine the parallels between 
the traditions of psychoanalysis and those of 
film. 

T. Jefferson Kline is professor of French and 
chair of the Department of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages and Literatures at Boston U. He is the 
author of Andre Malraux and the Metamorpho- 
sis of Death. 
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Men and women of the English middle class Z 
1780-1850 


LEONORE DAVIDOFF 
CATHERINE HALL 


Family Fortunes: Men and Women of the 
English Middle Class, 1780-1850 by 
Leonore Davidoff ’53 and Catherine Hall. 
U. Chicago Press. “A major groundbreaking 
work that will become a classic in its field,” ac- 
cording to Judith Walkowitz of the Rutgers Uni- 
versity Department of History, Family Fortunes 
focuses on the development of family and gen- 
der roles, revealing the ways in which the En- 
glish middle class built its own institutions, mate- 
rial culture, and values during the industrial 
revolution. 

Drawing on detailed case studies of rural East 
Anglia and urban Birmingham—with sources in- 
cluding family business records, architectural 
designs, diaries, wills and census tracts, and pop- 
ular fiction and poetry—Davidoff and Hall argue 
that during this period a new and highly articu- 
lated system of sexual difference, which stressed 
separate domains for men and women, formed 
middle-class strategies for commanding power 
and remaking the material world. This new pat- 
tern affected the lives of both sexes and served 
as the foundation for a pattern of family life in 
the 20th century. 

Considering the connection between religious 
and domestic ideologies, Davidoff and Hall sug- 
gest that serious Christianity, with the institu- 
tional support and prestige it offered the middle 
class and its prescriptions for gender and family, 
was central to the construction of a self-con- 
scious Class. They contend that the development 
of capitalist enterprise in England at the end of 
the 18th century was dependent on the re- 
sources of the family (a construct of ideological 
religious imperatives) and constrained by the 
dictates of gender. 

Davidoff is a lecturer in social history at U. 
Essex. Hall is senior lecturer in cultural studies at 
North East London Polytechnic. 
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liefs and their belief that Western culture, then 
represented partially by Christianity, was the 
modern culture that everyone in the world 
should be acquainted with. Some missionaries 
may have had other causes for their action, 
and it is a historical fact that Western Christian 
countries, especially Spain and Portugal, used 
missionaries as the tool for their imperialistic 
expansion. But history also tells us that no 
deed of mankind has been done for only one 
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objective. I don’t think the existence of some 
secular, maybe imperialistic, reasons should 
discredit the missionaries in general. 

I'm not a Christian. I can’t fully comprehend 
how those missionaries could dedicate their 
lives to their beliefs. But I think they were 
brave, and I don’t want the dead to be dis- 
graced. If you want to protest against the capi- 
talistic expansionism of Western culture, you 
should do so in some other places because the 
Memorial Arch is there to remind us of the 
bravery of those Oberlin-graduated mission- 
aries, not of imperialism. 

Sometimes I cannot help but think that 
Obies are trying so hard to find things to pro- 
test against—just as hard as they look for a 
good party on weekends. It is wonderful that 
they are not satisfied with the current world, 
but it seems to me that too many people think 
it just so “cool” to protest against everything 
they can find. | felt that attitude toward protest 
in many other people, not only in students, 
during my short stay in the U.S. I can’t say 
whether it’s right or wrong, but it’s very differ- 
ent from our attitude. I argued over some is- 
sues with my fellow Obies, and often I was 
very disappointed with the weakness of their 
reasoning. I think the right attitude is that of 
Ms. Bentley when she says, “I do not know the 
historical circumstances of the ‘martyrdom’ 
well enough to judge.” 

Ted Takeda '87 
Tamaku, Kawasaki, Japan 


Mr. Takeda is completing a second bachelor’s 
degree at the University of Tokyo, where he ts 
writing a thesis on international economic 
policy coordination.—Ed. 


Incorrect Mailing Labels 


Distress Alumni 


We recently sent the Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine an announcement of our marriage this 
past May. We have been quite chagrined, how- 
ever, to notice that our subsequent mail from 
Oberlin has been addressed to “Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen Zunes.” While we are delighted to find 
that you are prompt in combining mailings, 
this version of our names is quite surprising— 
since not only did we never indicate any 
changes of our last names; even if we had cho- 
sen to do so, we certainly would still have our 
own first names! 

Though quite pleased and excited about 
making a commitment of marriage, such a de- 
cision in no way implies that we are any less 
sovereign individuals than we were previ- 
ously. For the alumni office to assume that an 
announcement of marriage implies somebody 
automatically becoming a Mrs. Somebody Else 
is extremely sexist and particularly disappoint- 
ing coming from an institution that prides itself 
in its history of progressive attitudes toward 
women. 

Nancy Louise Wolfe '79 
Stephen Zunes ‘79 
Ithaca, New York 


Jennifer Cline, office manager of the Alumni 
Records Office—the office in charge of maitl- 
ing labels for the College—says that someone 
(probably not Ms. Wolfe or Mr. Zunes, it now 
seems—and not we at the alumni-magazine 
office) had penciled a note on the marriage 
announcement that caused Ms. Cline to judge 
that a name change was desired. Ms. Cline 
says her office only changes names when 
alumni indicate that they want them changed 
but says most alumnae are still following the 
tradition of exchanging their last names for 
their husbands’. The Wolfe/Zunes label has 
been corrected.—Ed. 

Letters continued on page 56. 


NEED A 
SUMMER 

HOUSE 

SITTER © 


Oberlin students often have sum- 
mer jobs in Washington, D.C., 
New York City, Boston, and other 
cities where temporary housing is 
hard to find. If you will be away 
for any part of the summer and 
would like to let a student mow 
your lawn, water your plants, 
feed your cat, etc., please let the 
Alumni Association Know. 


Oberlin Alumni Association 
105 Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 

(216) 775-8692 


WOBC 
REUNION 


March 4-6 


If you haven't received a 
mailing about the exciting 
plans for the WOBC Reunion, 
call the Alumni Association 
(216-775-8692), 


The weekend features on-the- 
air time for alumni broadcast- 
ers, time for reminiscing, 
meeting old friends, conferring 
with the current WOBC crew, 
and enjoying Sunday brunch 
with President Starr. 


BRI A A Se a a MU a a aI a RO ES EG 


I have been proud that Oberlin has consist- 
ently been in the forefront of clear thinking 
and action concerning complex national and 
foreign-policy issues. 

My Oberlin heritage has contributed heavily 
to my family’s being in Mozambique. I am 
proud that Eduardo Mondlane, the first Presi- 
dent of Frelimo, the party of Mozambique’s na- 
tional government, was an Oberlin student. 
Yet this nation now totters on the brink of total 
collapse. The nation was born in rags in 1975, 
having suffered tremendously during the 
colonial days. Since then, a combination of ex- 
ternal and internal factors has kept life precari- 
ous: heavy involvement in the Rhodesian/ 
Zimbabwean war of independence, draught, 
and mismanagement of Mozambique’s indus- 
try and economy (due to both inexperience 
and to ideological considerations). The major 
struggle now concerns the seemingly sense- 
less guerrila war which has made transport im- 
possible and which prohibits planting and life 
in all but a few government controlled centers. 
The oppostion is called the “armed bandits", 
probably a mixture of anarchists, thieves, and 
avengers coupled with some who are fighting 
for ideological ideals. Regardless of who they 
are, the funding and equipping of these opposi- 
tion groups seems to be funneled into Mozam- 
bique through South Africa, most probably 
from the vast collection of the world’s right- 
wing “anti-communist freedom-fighter” sup- 
porters. The practical effect of this war has 


been the almost complete destabilization of 
the country. The real losers are the common 
people. 

It’s not without reason that Mozambique was 
ranked in 1987 as the world’s worst place in 
which to live. Yet Mozambique is rich in poten- 
tial and is currently in a strategic location to 
help resolve some of the political struggles of 
neighboring South Africa. It also provides ship- 
ping access to such land-locked front-line na- 
tions as Zimbabwe and Zambia, nations that 
have been severely affected by the interna- 
tional application of sanctions against South 
Africa. 

Our own work has been with the United 
Baptist Church of Mozambique, a nation-wide 
denomination of over 150,000 people. We 
were invited here from Brazil three years ago 
to help set up a church-leadership training pro- 
gram, but living here in the midst of the war 
and suffering has also led us into being vocal 
advocates for food and clothing aid for draught 
victims and for war-related refugees. We also 
have been involved in surveys for agricultural, 
medical, and water-development projects. 
There is much that needs to be done and there 
are many doors open for cooperation. We 
might add that it has not been emotionally 
easy to work here as there are many frustra- 
tions that complicate life. 

Oberlin seems very aware of South Africa, 
just as it also seems to be aware of the suffer- 
ings of front-line nations like Mozambique. I 


expect this kind of awareness of life in Mozam- 
bique from Oberlin and in part it is for this rea- 
son that I write. 

But my real motivation for writing comes 
from Oberlin’s mailing label to me. | cannot 
fathom that something like this could possibly 
have been typed into a computer by anyone 
who’s really from Oberlin or who carries an 
Oberlinian concern for the real world: 

Dr. Steven A. Hardy 

LO ee per!) 

Maputo, Mozambique 

Republic of South Africa 

These two countries are very different—ac- 
tually enemies. I’m embarrassed that someone 
there actually did this. 

Sincerely yours in the struggle for a better 
world. 

Steven A. Hardy ’71 
Africa Evangelical Fellowship 
Maputo, Mozambique 


Thank you for pointing out our mistake. Your 
mailing label has been corrected; it seems that 
even Oberlin people make embarrassing cler- 
ical errors.—Ed. 


Environmental Friends 


Alumni/ae and friends of Oberlin College in- 
terested in the interdisciplinary study of the 
environment or working in the environmental 
field are invited to join the newly created 
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1988/89 Alumni Tours 


ENGLAND—LIVING WITH STYLES ® June 4-20, 1988 


Escorted by Robert Pierce, professor of English and specialist in Shakespeare and the Renaissance, 
and Barbara Bowman Pierce ‘66, assistant director of the Alumni Association. A two-week explora- 
tion of English country and town houses, castles, and palaces as expressions of various styles of 
living over the centuries. Emphasis on homes and literary settings associated with maior literary 
figures, including Shakespeare, Jane Austen, and George Bernard Shaw. Includes Canterbury, London 
(three days), Windsor, Salisbury, Stratford, Oxford, and Cambridge. Theater available in Stratford and 
London. Reception with local alumni in London. All rooms with private bath, double occupancy. 


Cost: $2795 from Toronto. 


FRANCE °¢ October 2-18, 1988 


Led by Emeritus Professor of Art Paul Arnold ‘40 and Sally Clagett Arnold ‘41. With an emphasis on 
art, artists, and architecture, the tentative itinerary includes Colmar. Burgundy, Aix-en-Provence, 
Avignon, Montauban, and the Chateaux country. The tour will end in Versailles. Optional three-day 
extension in Paris includes reception with local alumni. First-class hotels, most meals. Cost: $2995 


from the East Coast. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND e December 27, 1988-January 15, 1989 


First-class hotels, comprehensive sightseeing of breathtaking scenery and wildlife. Includes Alice 
springs, Aryes Rock, Sydney, Melbourne, Auckland, Queenstown, and more. Cost: $3895 from the 


West Coast. 


JAPAN ¢ April 1989 


Three-week joint trip with the Shansi Association led by Suzanne Gay and James Dobbins, faculty 


Tne of Oberlin’s East Asian Studies Program. Includes Tokyo, Nikko, Hakone, Kyoto, Nara, the 
Shansi schools, and reception with local alumni. Special events, most meals. Optional extension to 


Hong Kong. Cost: $3895 from the West Coast. 
YUGOSLAVIA/BULGARIA/TURKEY Summer 1989 


jenele eae A program includes Belgrade, Istanbul, Sofia, Plovdiv, Bursa, Kusadasi, Izmir, Pergamum 
Pe anc Canakkale. Professor of Anthropology Ron Casson will meet the group in Turkey and 
share his expertise. Cost: $2995 from the East Coast. 
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Friends of Environmental Studies. 

Alumni/ae who wish to sponsor Oberlin stu- 
dents in winter-term or summer internships, 
research projects, or jobs relating to the envi- 
ronment can reach interested students 
through the Friends of Environmental Studies 
network. Members will also receive a newslet- 
ter from time to time with information about 
the Environmental Studies Program at Oberlin 
and news of students and alumni/ae active in 
the environmental area. Interested persons 
should write to Carol H. Longsworth, Coordi- 
nator, Environmental Studies Program, Rice 
Hall #16, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074. 

Carol Longsworth 

for Professors Harlan Wilson, David Egloff, 
and Carolyn Watkins, 

primary administrators and teachers in the 
Environmental Studies Program 

Oberlin College 


Alumnus Chuckles about 
College-day Politics 

The term silent majority in Charles Hoffman’s 
Fall 1987 letter, referring to alumni who do not 
ascribe to the left-of-center politics espoused 
by our vocal contemporaries, strikes me as un- 
necessarily apologetic and as a curious dichot- 
omy to the legendary free-thought, not liberal, 
tradition that made this college famous. 

Hoffman’s term, | understand, originated the 
moment a student kept his mouth shut on a 
position he did not agree with; fear has kept 
that term alive to this day. 

Fortunately, “silent majority” alumni can en- 
joy a humorous perspective on their college 
days, remembering the people who linked 
communism with liberation, unilateral disarm- 
ament with peace, and—my personal favor- 
ite—black progress with the undercutting of 
the black private sector. 

College can be a funny place, as long as you 
recognize its politics for what they are. 

Roberto Santiago *85 
New York, New York 


Mr. Santiago is chief boxing reporter for 
Sports inc magazine.—Ed. 


Closed Open Mind? 

| was intrigued by Allan Bloom's book, The 
Closing of the American Mind, and so your 
piece about his visit to Oberlin (“Tappan 
Square Notebook” in the fall 1987 issue) in- 
spired me to share an observation with you. 

A friend of mine on campus once said to me, 
“One problem with this place is that there are 
so many people who are closed-minded about 
being open-minded.” : 

This paradox makes some sense. There are 
many people like me, who value the free ex- 
change of ideas, the respect for diverse ways 
of life, justice for all, and so on, but feel basi- 
cally afraid of anyone who seems not to value 
these things. This fear can lead to culture 
shock and mutual rudeness. I learned this the 
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hard way by offending a few people on both 

sides of the fence. (If any of you are out there 

reading this letter, let me use this occasion to 
apologize to you.) 

Erik Nelson ’86 

Clinton Corners, New York 


Mr. Nelson is a graphic artist.—Ed. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE POSITION 
AVAILABLE 


Treasurer 


This senior executive officer has 
responsibility, under the president, to 
provide staff support for the Trustee 
Investment Committee and participate in 
the work of that body. The treasurer 
evaluates and initiates investment policy; 
monitors the performances of investment 
managers; supervises the investment of 
unitrusts and separately invested funds; 
maintains custodian and commercial 
bank relationships; prepares budget 
projections of endowment income and 
recommends appropriate endowment 
payout policies; oversees and monitors 
the activities of the Capital Ventures 
Office in relation to policy guidelines 
established by the Investment Committee; 
negotiates and establishes lines of credit 
and supervises the issuance of other debt 
instruments, including tax-exempt bonds, 
authorized by the Board of Trustees; and 
prepares materials and reports on these 
operations both for the Trustee and 
Investment Committee and the College 
administration. 


Applicants should have: 


e An understanding of the standards, 
values, and distinctive needs of a 
national institution in the liberal arts 
and sciences and a conservatory of 
music 


e A record of high achievement in 
endowment management, preferably 
for not-for-profit organizations 


e Strong interpersonal skills, with the 
ability to work fruitfully with a trustee 
committee, external investment 
managers, and senior academic staff 


¢ An MBA degree desirable 


Salary will be commensurate with 
qualifications and experience. To ensure 
consideration, letters of nomination or 
application should be submitted by 
March | to: 
Robert A. Haslun, Secretary 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY / 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION EMPLOYER 


Oberlin References 
Continue to Draw Interest 


Since the fall 1987 issue of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine was published, 23 more Oberlinians 
have contributed to the ever-growing list of 
references to Oberlin in print. We're glad so 
many of you have enjoyed playing this game 
and regret that the “Letters” section in this is- 
sue does not have room to print your contribu- 
tions. They are being deferred to the spring 
issue.—Ed. 


ART 


AS A MIRROR 
OF CULTURE 


Alumni College 
June 12-18 


Art has always been a response to 
the culture in which it was made. 
This is no less true of contemporary 
art than of art of the Renaissance. 
The 1988 Alumni College will 
examine the way in which art 
from 1945 to the present 
addresses itself to the rapidly 
changing values and experiences 
of modern society. 


Patricia Matthews of the Art His- 
tory Department, academic direc- 
tor of this program, will be 
assisted by other members of the 
Oberlin faculty. The collection of 
Oberlin’s Allen Memorial Art 
Museum as well as the collections 
of the museums of Akron, Cleve- 
land, and Toledo will be utilized. 


Housing is available in a College 
residence hall or in the Oberlin 
College Inn. Included in the $265 
registration fee are meals in the 
residence hall, a special welcome 
dinner, and the farewell banquet. 
Special rates are available for 
commuters. 


Write or telephone the Alumni 
Association for a brochure and 
further information. Please state 
your preference for commuting, 
living in a residence hall, or stay- 
ing at the inn. 


Oberlin Alumni Association 
105 Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 
(216) 775-8692 
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